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CHAPTER I. 

THE CONTENTS OF A BASKET. 

NE November evening, something more 
than a century ago, a httle boy lay 
stretched on a deer-skin rug in front of 
a huge fireplace. 

The fire roared and snapped, sending volumes 
of purple black smoke and showers of scarlet 
sparks up the wide-mouthed chimney. The rich 
glow tinged the brickwork a deeper red, and 
even the iron pothooks hanging from it reflected 
a dusky illumination. 

The room, one end of which was filled by 
the aforementioned fireplace, was long and low. 
Its walls were plastered with clay, and overhead 
ran broad rafters adorned with links of golden 
pumpkins and dried apples, together with. SMjadx^ 
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herbs, such as garnet-stemmed peppermint, and 
thorough wort with its woolly leaves. 

At the farther end of the room was a loom, 
and close beside it a reel and spinning-wheel. 

Near the large table, with its top scoured so 
white that it appeared as if newly planed, was a 
dresser, and on it, in orderly array, were pewter 
plates and porringers, whose shining surfaces re- 
flected every object. 

And now to go back to the little boy, Paul 
Velde, for that was his name. He was as queer 
and quaint as anything in the room. He wore 
a loose apron blouse of dark-blue, homespun 
material, together with short knee-breeches of 
the same, long, coarse gray stockings, and low 
shoes with immense buckles. A broad white 
ruflEie was about his neck, and his hair was cut 
in a sort of straight fringe in front, falling away 
in long curls behind. Perhaps you may have 
seen in a picture of olden time a little boy in 
just such a costume. 

As for the lad himself, he had large, merry 
blue eyes, a complexion somewhat tanned, and 
chestnut hair that was as flue and silken as a 
girl's. 
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THE CONTENTS OF A BASKET, ^ 

The other occupants of the room were : — 

Madam Velde, Paul's grandmother, an old 
lady whose gentle face seemed almost saintly, 
surrounded by its halo of soft white hair. 

By the table sat her son Master Velde, a man 
of powerful frame and honest countenance, who 
dearly loved to spend an hour or two over the 
black-lettered German books, digging the richest 
ore from intellectual minds. 

Opposite him sat old Andreas Stein, friend 
and servant of the family, a trapper and hunter, 
now engaged in carefully cleaning his gun. Close 
beside him, on a little three-legged stool, sat his 
admiring disciple, Paul's sixteen-year-old brother 
Fritz, contriving a wonderful trap. 

By the table stood Susanna Schwartz, the 
faithful maid of all work, her plump white 
arms deep in the huge wooden bread trough, 
with the batch of dough for the morrow's bak- 
ing. Susanna was large and strong. She had a 
complexion whose clear red and white a king's 
daughter might have envied. Her mouth was 
large and good-natured, nevertheless tart speeches 
could come from it ; her hair was fine and thick, 
flaxen in hue, with a glint of gold in the heavy 
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braids. She wore a quilted petticoat of dark 
red, and over it a short gown of blue, and in this 
quaint attire was indeed a comely damsel. 

And now, while every member of the family is 
engaged in his or her occupation, perhaps it would 
be a good opportunity for me to tell you some- 
thing about thes^ Veldes. 

Nearly fifty years previous, that section of 
New York State in which they lived had begun 
to be settled by German Palatines ; people who, 
in their native land, suffering many things for the 
sake of religious liberty, at last fled in hopes of 
finding peace and prosperity in America. Cer- 
tain royal patents had been granted them, and to 
these allotted lands came the immigrants over 
primitive trails, through dark, gloomy forests, in 
whose leafy depths lurked the wild beast and still 
wilder Indian. 

But the Palatines had been inured to danger. 
They had a dogged — or, to speak more truly, a 
divine — patience and perseverance that kept up 
their flagging energies. On they toiled, some- 
times walking, sometimes rowing in their clumsy 
bateaux; now struggling in the rapids, and now 
dragging their barks around the portages. 
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Beaching their destination, they at once set 
about making a home. Their houses were gener- 
ally of hewn timber, and thatched as soon as 
straw could be procured for the purpose ; and 
thus was begun the Palatine farmers' village, or 
d(yrf^ as it was called. 

One of the early settlers had been Paul's dear 
old grandmother, Elsie Velde. In her own 
country she had been a lady of rank, the only 
daughter of a noble family. Being an orphan, 
both her person and possessions were in the 
hands of her uncle, a cniel and unscrupulous ad- 
herent of the Eoman Catholic Church. He was 
determined that the property of his niece should 
remain in the family; but he one day made a 
discovery that threatened to thwart his plans. 
He found that Elsie had secretly espoused the 
Reformed religion, and also that she loved and 
was beloved by a poor but noble young man, one 
of the Palatine opposers of the Romish faith. 

Baron Von Slessler acted promptly and 
shrewdly. He privately confined his niece in a 
convent, saying that she could be released on 
one condition, — that she marry his son ; other- 
wise she should remain there forever^ a» ^\Llv&.^ 
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or unwilling nun, — in which decision the Lady 
Superior of the convent and her priestly ad- 
visers fully concurred. 

But Elsie, having a head of her own, and a 
clear one too, planned her escape, and with her 
lover's aid was successful. 

An old Lutheran minister married the two, 
after which they set sail for America, willingly 
leaving wealth behind them, seeking only safety 
and happiness. 

But.it was no trifling thing, to one reared as 
Elsie had been, this roughing it in the wilder- 
ness. Ease and luxury had been hier portion; 
her only task, toying with white fingers over 
gayly colored embroidery or delicate lace. 

Now she had to make the very clothes she and 
her husband wore. Flax had to be raised, 
pulled, rotted, swingled, hatchelled, and spun; 
wool must be sheared from the sheep, picked, 
and carded: out of these she must make gar- 
ments to protect them from summer's heat and 
winter's cold. 

But both Elsie and her husband had that price- 
less treasure, a happy heart in a healthy body, 
and so all went well. 
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One child came to brighten their home, — Fred- 
erick, the father of Fritz and little Paul. For 
more than twenty years they lived together, 
happy and contented, and then a cruel fate de- 
stroyed their peaceful home. 

A band of French and Indians came down 
upon their little settlement, burning the build- 
ings and killing the natives. Elsie and her child 
escaped across the river to Fort Kouari. Her 
husband and son accompanied her, but in the 
flight the former received his death wound. 

Thus all happiness was wellnigh over for this 
poor woman, but God upheld and comforted her 
in her hour of desolation. She was grateful that 
her son, a strong, noble youth, remained to her, 
and so she lived on, burying her sorrow within 
her breast, striving to be cheerful and helpful. 

The neighbors regarded her with an admira- 
tion bordering on reverence. She was far above 
them, better educated, more refined, and few 
there were who did not speak respectfully of 
Madam Velde. 

Many joined in and helped rebuild her house 
and plant he"r crops. 

Her sou married early, and when his wife died. 
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placed his motherless children in the kindly 
hands of her who had watched over his own 
infancy. 

And now we will go back to our story. 
Susanna had well pommelled the dough with her 
plump fingers, then, after a pat or two, moistened 
the top, covered it with a spotless white cloth, 
and placed it in a warm spot to perform its 
nightly task of rising. 

** Susanna," said Paul, with a little twitch at her 
dress as she passed him, " Susanna, I 'm hungry." 

'' Hungry ! " Susanna exclaimed, staring at him 
in mingled mirth and amazement. "Verily, your 
stomach must be a bottomless pit. Why, the 
supawn and milk you stored away there this 
evening would have satisfied the great Goliath 
himself!" 

^ I know I did eat right heartily ; nevertheless, 
good Susanna, I am hungry and would like an 
apple." 

"Pray let the lad have one," said the grand- 
mother, smiling: "he is growing as fast as a 
weed, and needs much food." 

"Aye, aye," broke in Master Velde, looking 
up from his book. "Feed the lad well and he 
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will grow up to be a strong, hearty man. I 
greatly fear me that we shall have need of such 
erelong"; and he sighed heavily. 

A shade of sadness stole over Madam Velde's 
face, but she banished it with a smile, and tak- 
ing the rosy-cheeked apple which Susanna had 
brought, she placed it on a sharp-pointed stick 
and told Paul how to hold it over the coals so 
that it might roast well. 

In happy contentment, Paul sat there, watch- 
ing the skin turn to a rich golden brown, while 
rivulets of foamy white juice oozed out, and a 
strong, spicy odor from the roasting peel stole 
throughout the room. 

^ Ebxk 1 " Madam Velde exclaimed, so sud- 
denly and sharply that Paul started, dropping 
the apple into the ashes. " Hark I I hear footsteps 
without." 

All listened intently. There was a slight rus- 
tling outside, and then everything was still. 

Andreas restored the charge to his gun, and 
with an alert expression on his face accompanied 
Master Velde, as the latter opened the door and 
cautiously peered out, striving to distinguish the 
form of friend or foe. 
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But only darkness was to be seen, and a gust 
of wind sweeping by threw in a wreath of snow. 

They were about closing the door when — 
" Dunder 1 '* exclaimed Andreas, and reaching 
down he lifted from the lower step, where it 
had been nearly concealed, a willow basket^ such 
as the Indian women in the vicinity often 
wove. 

Master Velde carefully bolted and barred the 
door, Paul left his apple spoiled in the ashes, 
Fritz dropped his nails and pieces of wood, the 
grandmother laid down her knitting, and Susanna 
hurried in from the outer room, whither she had 
gone to get some weapon in case an enemy should 
appear, — all flocked around the basket, eager to 
behold its contents. 

"It is some squirrels and partridges that that 
Indian, Beavertail, has left for a present," said 
Susanna ; " he was here this morning, and being 
cold and tired out with a long tramp, I made him 
some soup, and Madam gave him a woollen shirt. 
The old heathen seemed very grateful, and made 
all sorts of grunts and grimaces; said he'd for- 
ever remember our kindness. He was successful 
in his hunt, I see." 
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** Humph I the basket is heavy enough to hold 
a small quarter of veniSon," said Andreas. 

*'Nay," observed Madam Velde, "it is not 
likely, though, that Beavertail would do up his 
gift in so dainty a manner. See you not that the 
covering over the basket is a blanket of the finest 
wool? Eight skilfully embroidered, too." 

" Why, so it is, to be sure " ; and Susanna's 
blue eyes grew wide with surprise. 

" Why, mother," and Master Velde laughed as 
he spoke, "while you and Susanna are surmising 
the contents of the basket, Andreas and the boys, 
as well as myself, are bursting with curiosity ; 
remove the covering, I pray you, and let us see 
what lies beneath.** 

Madam Velde drew aside the soft woollen 
blanket, and there, rosy in sleep, with rings of 
golden hair clustering about a pretty white fore- 
head, lay a three-year-old baby girl I 

She was waraaly clad, wearing a white fur 
cloak and hood wadded and lined with bhio 
silk. 

While the Veldes gathered around her, utter- 
ing exclamations of surprise, she stirred, yawned, 
then opened a pair of dark eyes, stared at the«!L 

8 
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questioningly, and said with a sleepy smile, 
" Baby wants mieky." 

" Whom — whom do you want, little one ? " 
Master Velde inquired, 

''Nay, nay, Frederick, my son, 'tis no per- 
son's name the child wants," said Madam briskly. 
" Have you forgotten the language of babyhood ? 
The child means milk. Hasten, Susaana, and 
warm some. Put a bit of bread in, too : she can 
eat it, doubt not, for she has a mouth full of teeth 
as white as a row of seed pearls." 

In a few minutes the little new-comer was 
seated on the old grandmother's lap, contentedly 
eating milk and bread out of the same silver 
porringer that Fritz and Paul had used in their 
babyhood. 

Meanwhile, the elders discussed the bewilder- 
ing question of how the little waif had come to 
them. 

" Who could have so cruel a heart as to cast 
off the dear little lamb?" Madam Velde ex- 
claimed. "Susanna, examine the basket: there 
may be something in it that will throw light 
on the subject"; and, nothing loath, Susanna 
obeyed. 
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''She belongs to rich folks, that's certain,'* 
said the maiden, as she drew out the garments 
one by one. "Never did I see such beautiful 
things. Here is a pink taffeta robe, fit for a baby 
princess ; such beautiful petticoats, too, all em- 
broidered. Here 's an elegant lace cap, — what 
makes it rustle so? Why, there's a paper 
pinned on it." 

Master Velde took the note and read as follows : 

"I have heard that you are honest and kind- 
hearted people who live here, and to such alone 
would I commit this child. Her name is PersiSf 
and she is nearly three years old ; her parents are 
highly honorable people, and their name is — *' 

Here the letter ended abruptly. 

** What shall we do about it, mother ? " said 
Master Velde, with a perplexed countenance. 

"That remains for you to decide, my son." 

Little Paul, who had been a silent but atten- 
tive observer of the scene, now crept to his 
grandmother's side, saying softly, " Oh 1 can't she 
stay here and be my little sister? I will treat her 
so kindly and watch over her so "carefully 1 " 

"Will you share your apples and nuts with 
her?" said Susanna laughing. 
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" Aye, that I will, right gladly 1 *• was the 
sturdy reply. 

**The little maid can have food enough," said 
Master Velde; *'but the care and attention is 
what I am thinking about. Grood mother, you 
brought up your own child, and are helping me 
rear mine : will it not be too much of a burden 
to take charge of another?'* 

"Nay, not so,'* she replied smiling. "The Lord 
sends strength to balance the cares he gives us. 
This child has come to us in a mysterious way. 
If we cannot find her owner, we must take care 
of her; and that will I do most tenderly.'* 

"And she may stay?" little Paul inquired. 
' His father nodded assent. 

The next day, inquiries were made throughout 
the neighborhood concerning the owner of the 
little stranger; but all that could be ascertained 
was that she had been in the company of a woman 
who had come up the river a week or two before. 
During the voyage the woman had been ill ; but 
being of a reticent and indeed sullen disposition, 
she had refused assistance from the few white 
passengers. 

After reaching the Palatine settlements, she 
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immediately started afoot through the forest, evi- 
dently bound for one of the northern foils. Ere 
the end of her journey was reached, she became 
more seriously ill, and fortunately fell in the 
rough but kindly hands of some Oneida squaws. 
Although the latter tried every means in their 
power to cure her, they were unsuccessful. Mos* 
of the time she was delirious ; but during her 
intervals of sanity she gave directions concern- 
ing the child. It was in accordance with her 
wishes that the latter had been placed on the 
Velde threshold. But the name of the stranofe 
woman could not be ascertained. The child 
called her '^Babby.'* 

As for the little one herself, she grew thriv- 
ingly, developing into a remarkably beautiful and 
intelligent child. Paul watched over her ten- 
derly, and she looked up to him with an admiring 
affection. From the very jSrst they were insepa- 
rable companions. 
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CHAPTER n. 




A QUILTING PARTY. 

OW remember, Persis, to make your 
courtesy properly ; and you, Paul, don't 
forget to wipe your feet upon the mat, 
and take off your cap." 

It was Grandmother Velde who uttered these 
injunctions, some four or five years after the 
events recorded in our last chapter. 

By this time Paul had grown to be a stout, 
sturdy lad, in whose tanned cheeks was a dash of 
healthy red, and whose sinewy, well-knit figure 
was both strong and active. 

As for Persis, — well, it would be hard to find 
among all the seven-year-old girls of this cen- 
tury a prettier little maiden than she. Her hair 
had grown longer and thicker, but still retained 
its golden hue; her dark eyes danced merrily, 
their arch glances winning you at once to the 
rosy-cheeked, cherry -lipped little lass. 
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Now, on this autumn day, the children were 
sent as messengers to invite a few of the grand- 
mother's friends to a quilting bee which she was 
to have that afternoon. 

Paul and Persis felt quite important with the 
responsibility resting on them. Both were desir- 
ous of acquitting themselves with credit. They 
walked a^oug in a demure and dignified manner : 
Paul in his new suit of butternut color, a black 
ribbon confining the broad white collar about his 
neck, and a new cap perched jauntily upon his 
curly head; and Persis, pretty and picturesque 
in her bright chintz dress looped over a dark 
linsey-woolsey skirt, her little feet encased in a 
pair of high-heeled slippers, and a neat little 
bonnet tied down with a bright blue ribbon. 

They went up a Uttle foot-path winding over 
the hill and through the woods, then down to a 
meadow and up a grassy slope where lived their 
nearest neighbors, the Mullers. 

Their timid knock at the door was answered 
by Frau Muller, a round-faced, rosy-cheeked 
matron, from whose plump waist dangled a huge 
chintz pocket containing all implements necessary 
for sewing work. 
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''AchI and so it is you, hinder; little Paul 
and Persis, pray come in." 

**I thank you, but we have n t time," answered 
Paul ; while Persis piped out : — 

**Our grandmother sends greeting, and would 
be much pleased to have you come to our house 
at two o'clock this afternoon: she is to have a 
quilting." 

** A quilting ! " and Frau Muller's eyes sparkled 
with pleasure ; for in those days a quilting was 
quite a festive affair. ** Tell Madam Velde," she 
continued, " that I will gladly come. I did in- 
tend to cut out and make my goodman a pair of 
breeches this afternoon; but they can easily 
wait. Yes, yes, I will come." 

And bidding her good morning, Persis and 
Paul went on their way. The houses were 
widely scattered, and it took the children nearly 
the whole forenoon to give out the invitations, 
although the number was but small. Neverthe- 
less, they enjoyed their walk. 

It was a fine day. The sky was blue, the 
sunshine warm and mellow, the air balmy and 
bracing. Away in the distance was the broken 
outline of the hills, their piu^le sides Veiled in 
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the mist of Indian summer ; and at their feet was 
the river, winding' in and out, a silver band 
bordering a richly embroidered garment, for its 
banks were gay with the scarlet and yellow leaves 
of aiitumn; and beyond were the meadows, as 
fresh and green as in the springtime. 

The last house at which the children were to 
call was that of the Diefendorfs'. It was a long, 
low building, quite large for those times; but 
there was need of much room, for the Diefendorfs 
were a large family. 

" They are at dinner : what shall we do ? ** Paul 
whispered, after catching a glimpse of the interior 
from the half-opened door. 

** Do ? why, knock and deliver grandmother's 
message, to be sure," said Persis, who was not so 
bashful as Paul. 

By this time the mother had seen them, and 
now opened the lower half of the door, and with 
a cordial smile invited them to enter. 

The Velde children were not loath to accept 
the invitation ; for the young Diefendorfs were an 
attraction. There were eight of them: long- 
legged Hans, thirteen years old, blue-eyed Mar- 
got, Bertha, whose curls were as yellow oii 
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Persis' own, poor, white-faced, crippled Martin, 
red-cheeked Lany, and the tow-haired, fat-faced 
twins, Carl and Conrad, besides the rosy little 
baby. 

All the childi'en, with the exception of the last- 
mentioned, who lay in a clumsy cradle, were at 
the table, eating with their elders. 

I am afraid Persis and Paul stared at that 
table more than politeness would allow. How- 
ever, their curiosity was natural. Their grand- 
mother Velde was, as we have already stated, a 
lady of considerable refinement; consequently 
all that pertained to her household affairs was 
conducted on a scale superior to that practised 
by some of her neighbors. Paul and Perais had 
always been accustomed to see a table spread 
with a spotless white cloth, on which was neatly 
arranged a plentiful supply of dishes. They had 
been taught to eat slowly and with care, to wait 
patiently until helped, to say '*If you please" 
and "Thank you," and everything else belonging 
to the coiTect deportment of a child. 

Here at the Diefendorfs', however, all was 
different. True, the bare table was scrubbed 
until it looked as white as a cloth ; but it had 
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only one dish on it, and that was a huge platter 
of supawn, or IndiaYi-meal pudding. 

The platter was as deep as a pan, and around 
the supawn had been poured four or five quarts 
of miik. Every member of the family, armed 
with a pewter spoon, was digging away at the 
huge mountain of mush, surrounded by its ocean 
of milk; and they ate with a heartiness that 
showed them to be possessed of a good appetite. 

Deep holes had already been dug in the su- 
pawn, and when the mealy partitions were broken 
through by near neighbors, quite a clashing of 
spoons ensued, especially among the younger 
members of the family. If the strife threatened 
to be serious, an authoritative tap from the* spoon 
of the mother upon the heads of the mealy- 
mouthed combatants caused the warfare to cease. 

'*Set to and have some dinner,** said Herr 
Diefendorf in loud, cheery tones. 

'* Thank you, but we cannot," answered Paul. 
''Our grandmother sent us to invite you to her 
quilting this afternoon." 

"And Granny Rasbach is to come, too," Persis 
added. 

Granny Rasbach was a slim, UtU^ oJA^^^rajaxs.^ 
with a soft white face, axvOi mW^ Ww^ ^^^'s*- 
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^Granny can go, but as for me, although I 
would like to right well, to-day is full of work 
and I must not go pleasuring," said the good 
Frau, with a little sigh of regret ; adding briskly, 
however, ^But you must go, surely, Granny/' 

*'Well, I will," replied the old lady. ''True, 
I cannot ply the needle as briskly as I used, still 
I will do the best I can." 

Having completed their round of calls, Paul 
and Persis set out on their journey home, which 
they reached just in time for a good dinner. 

After the dishes were washed, and Master 
Velde and Fritz had returned to the field to re- 
sume their task of gathering the com. Madam 
put on a fresh cap and kerchief and went into the 
best room to await the coming of her guests. 
Paul and Persis followed her, and quietly took 
their seats upon little crickets near the window. 
The ''best room" was a very wonderful apart- 
ment to them, as it was indeed to most of their 
neighbors. 

Instead of being sanded y as was the custom in 
those days, the floor was of dark, rich wood, so 
highly waxed and polished that its shining surface 
reflected the spindle legs of the chairs scattered 
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throughout the room. At one end of the apart- 
ment was a tall mirror surrounded by a wreath 
of gilt roses, and beneath it stood a triangular 
table with queerly twisted legs, each of which 
teiminated in a claw grasping a round ball. On 
the table was the huge Bible, from which Master 
Velde read aloud every Sabbath, and on either 
side of the table was a tall silver candlestick, 
and between them a tray bearing a pair of snuff- 
ers. On the walls hung a map, one or two 
pictures, and an embroidered sampler. 

There was a fireplace in the room; but, the 
weather being mild, no fire had been kindled in 
it. However, kindlings and logs were neatly 
arranged there, all ready to be lighted at a 
minute's notice ; and in and out among them 
Susanna had placed cedar boughs and sprays of 
ground pine, mingled with red partridge-berries. 
In front stood mammoth brass andirons and a 
pair of tongs, all shining like burnished gold. 

In the centre of the room stood the quilting 
frame, — four long sticks, fastened together with 
wooden pegs, that could be loosened or tight- 
ened as necessity required. On this frame was 
basted the quilt, a wonderful bit of vio^fccca^csr- 
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ship, many of whose fantastically shaped blocks 
Persis's small fingers had stitched together. 

For it must be remembered that she lived in 
the good old days when little girls had stints 
portioned out to them. Many long hours had 
she spent over those blocks, and not a few frowns 
had been stitched in ; and as she glanced over 
the gayly colored surface, she saw, right in the 
center of a blue chintz block, three round, dis- 
colored spots made by tears on a certain well- 
remembered afternoon. She smiled at the recol- 
lection, and then, with a complacent air, crossed 
her little hands on the lap of her black silk 
apron, thankful that her part of the task was 
done. 

In a little while all the company had arrived, 
from rosy-cheeked Frau MuUer to dear old 
Granny Rasbach. 

After sundry remarks on the handsome pat- 
terns of the quilt, all set to work. Tongues 
moved as rapidly as needles. 

'' I see that Master Velde and Fritz are busy 
getting in the corn,'' remarked Margaret Yates, 
a tall, pleasant-faced spinster. 

**Yes," said Madam Velde. 
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**And it's a good thing, too," brol^e in Frau 
Stadler, a black-eyed, energetic little body, the 
best quilter in the whole region. '*Yes, it is a 
good thing, and I'll tell you why, neighbor 
Velde. You know my niece Lany was married 
at our house last week. She was disposed to 
have a quiet wedding; but Peter and 1, after 
thinking it over, concluded that as she was our 
niece and we had brought her up, folks might 
think we were stingy if we did n't throw open 
our house for the customary frolic. Well, every- 
thing passed off nicely, only the Indians wan- 
dered in, as they always do on such occasions. 
1 cut meat and bread for them, and Peter poured 
out measures of beer. Do you believe it, the 
greedy fellows drank nearly a barrel of my best 
brewing! After satisfying their appetites, they 
left, much to my relief. Things went on pleas- 
antly again, but who should come stalking back 
but Red Cut, that tall, ugly fellow who got 
wounded in the French War. You know him, — 
he's got a long red scar on his face, from his 
forehead down to his chin. Peter tried to get 
him to go away, but he would not. He wanted 
to dance with the bride and with Gretta Hals; 
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but of course neither wanted to accept the invi- 
tation, for he was so dirty as to be quite loath- 
some. Finally Peter got mad and told him that 
if he would n't go, Master Velde should bo sent 
for, who would arrest him. You ought to have 
seen how that savage looked, — as mad and furi- 
ous as a wild-cat ! He spoke out sullenly, * Let 
Master Velde look out for himself! There are 
those who are watching him and his corn too ! ' " 

'* What do you suppose he meant?" the quilt- 
ers murmured in a chorus. 

*'I'm sure I don't know how we have made 
an enemy of any one," Madam Velde remarked, 
a perplexed expression stealing over her placid 
face. 

*' Except by declaring yourselves loyal to the 
country," said Frau Stadler. " I say," she con- 
tinued earnestly, " I say that a storm is brewing. 
King George — " 

"Excuse me," interrupted Madam Velde; and 
then turning to the children, she added, " Persis, 
you and Paul go out and sse whether you can 
help Susanna. Obey her directions, and don't 
soil your clothes." 
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CHAPTER in. 



A TEMPTATION. 




'T was with considerable reluctance that the 
children obeyed their grandmother's bid- 
ding; for the remarks of Frau Stadler 
had aroused their curiosity, and they felt quite 
sure that the conversation that would follow 
would doubtless be highly interesting. 

" Grandmother sent us out on purpose," said 
Paul when they reached the hall. 

'* To be sure she did ! " Persis exclaimed pout- 
ing. •*! heard Tilda Brower whisper, 'Little 
pitchers have big ears.' I'm tired of such 
speeches ! Neither of us would tell anything 
we knew our elders desired to be kept secret. 
I wish we were grown up, and then we wouldn't 
be treated so ! " 

" No ; and we would n't have to wait until 
everybody else had eaten and only the scraps, 
remained for our share ! " Paul grumbled. '' I 

8 
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am as hungry as a bear, but it will be a full 
hour ere we can get a bite." 

'* Maybe Susanna will give us something." 

" No, she won't : she 's as cross as two sticks ! 
She burnt her hand with hot gravy Avhen she 
was basting the roast goose." 

'* Well, suppose we ask her if we shall set the 
table. The sooner things are ready, why, the 
sooner we shall have something to eat." 

" That *s so ; come on." 

The children found Susanna bustling about, a 
bandage on her Avrist and a frown on her face. 
In reply to the question whether she wanted any 
help, she said sharply : — 

*' To be sure I do ; I 'm all in a muddle ! 
Everything has its down side up. It takes an 
age for this goose to roast, although it 's a young 
one. The sun is already in the west, and before 
long it will be time to do the milking. Yes, 
Persis, you may set the table. Be sure you have 
the cloth hang straight. Paul, you may help her 
put on the dishes, and then you had better go 
after the cows." 

The children returned to the other room and 
set about their task. Paul climbed upon a chair 
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and unlocked the door of the cupboard, which 
with its rows of shelves extended from the floor 
to the ceiling. Then, with careful fingers, he 
handed down the dishes to Persis, who put them 
upon the table. 

The cups and saucers were of china, fragile as 
an egg-shell. Every cup was shaped like a tulip, 
the stem curling upward to form the handle, and 
with the rim surrounded by a wreath of pink 
rosebuds. 

Just as Persis placed the last dish on the table, 
and stood regarding it with admiring glances, 
Paul uttered a sudden exclamation. She turned 
and beheld him stapding on tiptoe, endeavoring 
to peer at the contents of one of the upper 
shelves. 

''O Persis 1" he whispered excitedly, ''just 
look here ! " 

Without stopping to think whether her grand- 
mother would approve of the act, Persis drew 
another chair beside Paul, climbed upon it, and 
tried to lift her dimpled chin on a level with that 
of her companion. After several attempts, she 
succeeded in getting a view of the objects which 
had so excited him. 
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*'0h! oh I oh!*' she exclaimed, her voice full 
of mingled wonder and delight. 

Before her eyes were two broad shelves filled 
with a " mouth-watery " view of preserves of all 
kinds. If Madam Velde had any weakness, it 
was her pride in a goodly array of dainties and 
her skill in preparing them. 

Here were both foreign and domestic fruits. 
All colors shone through the trjmsparent glass 
jars, from the deep golden of peach mannalade 
to the pale yellow of lemon jelly. There were 
glass tumblers of currant sauce, every tiny berry 
glowing like a ruby ; and beside them. were purple 
plums, amber quinces, and dark, rich blackberry 
jam. 

On the shelf above were dried fruits, — articles 
that seldom found their way into the half-settled 
country, — dates and raisins, figs and prunes, 
pickled limes and olives. Near them was a large 
blue dish. Paul removed the cover and peered 
in. It was filled with the old-fashioned, brown- 
coated doughnuts so dear to a Dutch stomach. 
Behind them, in a huge brown bowl, were spice- 
cakes, thin as wafers, sweet and crisp, each with 
a plump raisin ornamenting the top. 
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*'0h, aren't they fine! Don't you wish you 
had some ? " exclaimed Persis. 

** Truly I do ; but it 's no use wishing," a little 
spitefully. "Those women '11 eat the things all 
up ! " 

" Hark ! there 's Susanna calling. 1 '11 run and 
see what she wants," and Persis clambered down 
from the chair and ran out of the room. Paul 
remained, gazing greedily at the good things 
in the cupboai^d. 

How bright, pretty, and delicious everything 
appeai'ed, and what a bewitching and appetizing 
odor hung over them all ! 

His conscience told him that he ought at once 
to close the cupboard and go away, but still he 
lingered with hungry longing. At last the 
tempter suggested that he might take one or two 
of the cakes ; for who would miss them out of 
so great a supply? Then, away in one comer 
was a little tumbler of currant jelly, — surely he 
might take that, too. 

Suddenly there came to him the thought of 
what his grandmother had told him only the pre- 
vious Sunday. She had said, '*Paul, when you 
are tempted, pray to God with all your heart, 
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and then flee ; flee from the temptation : don't 
think that you are strong enough to stay by it 
and not yield ! " 

Why did he not do this now? 

"Oh, it's only such a little thing — not worth 
while praying about,'* he said to himself Min- 
utes passed, and then Susanna was heard coming 
through the entry. Moved by a sudden desper- 
ate impulse, Paul seized three of the doughnuts, 
two spice-cakes, and the cup of jelly, thrust 
them into his pockets, scrambled down from the 
chair, and with a nimble bound sprang through 
the open window. 

"Humph! so he's gone," said Susanna as she 
entered the room. "I think it's time. Well, 
dear me 1 who has left the cupboard door open 
and scattered crumbs all around ? Oh 1 some of 
the doughnuts are gone, and the little cup of 
jelly Madam told me to put beside Granny Eas- 
bach's plate — she is so fond of it, poor old soul 1 
I really wonder if this is some of Paul's work — 
the naughty lad ! How grieved his grandmother 
will be ! He '11 get a good whipping, too, I '11 
warrant. But I sha'n't tell about him until after 
the folks have gone." 
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A few minutes later, Fritz and his father came 
in from the field, and after washing their soiled 
hands and faces and brushing their hair, were in 
readiness to sit down to the table with the ladies, 
who had just come from the best room. 

Madam Velde's guests enjoyed to the utmost 
the good things she had prepared for them ; but 
when the china cups, steaming and fragrant with 
real tea, were passed around, many were the 
questioning glances cast at her. She perceived 
these, and said with a smile, ''You needn't fear. 
This tea never had any odious stamp upon it ! 
It was sent as a present to me long before any 
difficulty with England had begun. I only use 
it on rare occasions." 

** And a great treat it is to us,'* said Frau 
Dieffenbacher, sipping hers with an air of great 
enjoyment. "It is a long while since I have 
drunk an3i;hing except herb tea.'* 

"I well remember the first tea party I ever 
attended," remarked Granny Rasbach. 

"And where and how was that?" courteously 
inquired Master Velde, while the rest looked 
interested. 

"It was at Frau Vrooman's, who lived down 
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the river," Granny continued. *' We all sat around 
the table, on which was not a single thing to eat 
excepting a large lump of maple sugar in front 
of each person. The tea was boiled in a kettle 
as one would boil vegetables ; and oh, it was so 
thick, black, and strong and bitter, that none of 
us could do anything but sip — sip at it ! There 
was neither cream nor milk to put in it, and as 
I never cared much for maple sugar, and yet was 
a little bashful and afraid to have them see that 
I didn't eat mine, I slipped it in my pocket." 

" If Paul had been there you might have given 
it to him, — he's so fond of sweets," Susanna 
dryly remarked. 

•'Paul?" repeated Master Velde, looking up, 
** Ah, yes ; that reminds mo I have n't seen the 
lad. Where is he ? '* 

"Gone for the cows." 

**But he ought to have returned ere this," 
anxiously. "Where can he be?" 

Where was Paul? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Paul's punishment. 

UILTY pleasures rarely fill up the meas- 
ure of enjoyment our anticipation prom- 
ised, and stolen sweets always have a 
drop of bitterness mingled in them. Thus at 
least it was with Paul, as ho sped away to the 
woods to eat his purloined dainties. Somehow 
the cakea seemed to have lost their delicious 
flavor, and the jelly to have a stale, sickish taste. 
"I suppose I might as well go after the cows,' 
he presently said to himself. ''I'll drive them all 
into the yard, then I '11 come back here and stay 
awhile ; for I don't want to go into the house 
until the company have gone. It would be just 
like Susanna to tell right out before them all 
what I have done. It will be bad enough to 
get a scolding and a whipping after the folks 
are gone. What a fool I have been, to be sure I 
But it is no use crying over spilt milk." 
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On this particular evening the cows were easy 
to find, and it was not long before Paul had them 
iall in the milking-yard ; then, closing the bars 
after them, he crept around to the side of the 
house and listened attentively. 

He heard the clatter of dishes, Fi*au Stadler's 
ringing laugh, and Gmnny Rasbach's quavering 
tones. 

"They are at supper yet," he muttered; and 
then he hurried back to the woods. 

Paul was neither a nervous nor superstitious 
lad. Like most boys reared in a new settle- 
ment, he was strong and sturdy, bold and venture- 
some. He generally accompanied Fritz on hunt- 
ing expeditions, and always came back proud 
and triumphant with his share of the spoil. Occa- 
sionally he took rambles alone, never hesitating 
to venture into localities known to be frequented 
by wild beasts. To-night, however, a guilty con- 
science brouo:ht a feelin*? of lonesomeness and 
insecurity. 

The sun had gone down and broad shadows 
lay stretched across the meadows, deepening into 
sombre darkness when they reached the woods. 
The bright tints seemed to have faded away from 
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the scarlet and yellow maples, and the tall pines 
and hemlocks stood up black and threatening. 
The soft, mellow light slowly faded out of the 
west, and in its place rose dark gray clouds. 
A gust of cold wind swept through the forest, 
making a dreary moan. 

'' It 's going to rain," Paul said to himself. ** I 
have on my best clothes, and if they are spoiled 
I shall get an extra whipping. I believe I will 
run up to the cave. It's a good ways off, but it 
will shelter me." 

' With swift feet he sped through the forest, 
startling squirrels and timid wild-wood birds. 
The course he took was upward, for the woods 
covered the whole of a high hill. The higher he 
went, the wilder and more picturesque grew the 
scenery. Great moss-covered rocks and bowlders 
were scattered here and there, and between them 
grew in tangled masses, ferns, briars, and young 
trees; consequently his progress was slow and 
difficult. 

Turning aside into what seemed an almost 
impenetrable wilderness of trees, he came to an 
overhanging cliff which projected from the side 
of the hill. Passing under it and tearing away 
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the twining branches of a wild grapevine, Paul 
entered a small hole in the rock. The opening 
was so small and well-concealed that none but 
the most keen eye would have perceived it. 

Inside, however, was a cave, wide and lofty, 
and stretching far back into the earthy body of 
the hill. 

Ledges of slate projected from the sides of the 
cave, and upon one of the broadest of these Paul 
crawled and curled himself down to rest. He 
intended remaining there only a short time ; but 
somehow the soothing sound of the wind as it 
swept through the forest, and the gentle patter 
of the rain outside, lulled him into a slumber 
which lasted two or three hours. 

When he woke, he hardly knew at first where 
he was, so bewildered was he at his surround- 
ings. 

How different from waking up at home, feel 
ing safe and warm in his comfortable bed, with 
stalwart Fritz sleeping beside him ! Now he was 
tired, cold, hungry and frightened. 

" Oh 1 if I had never yielded to temptation, or 
if I had confessed to grandmother ! " he thought. 
,As he lay there, full of regretful longings, a 
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pieciiliar sound fell upon his ears. It was some- 
thing like the breathing of a cat when asleep, 
only much louder. 

Paul raised himself slightly, and resting his 
chin upon his hand, peered over the ledge on 
which he lay, down into the lower part of the 
cave. This movement caused a few broken bits 
of stone to fall rattling down, and at the noise 
there came a slight rustling from the darkness 
below, then a low growl, and an instant later 
Paul beheld two eyes, like red and fiery balls, 
glaring up at him ! 

It was too dark to distinguish any object very 
plainly, but the horror-stricken boy perceived 
the dim outlines of an animal of some sort. 

''It is n't large enough for a bear," he said to 
himself. "I think it must be a panther," and 
the cold sweat broke out as he thought of the 
many terrible things he had heard his father and 
Andreas tell concerning this savage beast. 

'* If I only had ray gun, or even a large club, 
so that I might defend myself; but alas, I am 
wholly unarmed 1 It may be that if I lie still 
he will not hurt me." 

But his hopes were in vain ; for the beast rose 
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from its reclining position, and then, with slow 
and stealthy steps, advanced toward Paul. The 
ledge upon which the latter lay was several feet 
above the floor of the cave, and the animal gave 
an angry sniff as it scented its would-be victim 
and saw how difficult would be the task of 
securing him. 

Then it withdrew a few paces, crouched low, 
switching its tail as a cat does when about to 
seize a mouse. 

•* It 's going to spring ! " Paul groaned ; " and 

» 

Andreas says they can leap so ,far. Oh, must 
I die in so horrible a manner! And the folks 
at home will never know what has happened to 
me. There! it's drawing its legs together to 
make the leap. Dear God, help me ! " and the 
poor boy closed his eyes and drew his body as 
near to the wall as he possibly could. 

At this instant the panther sprang forward, 
but fortunately the ledge for which he aimed 
slanted upward, and was soft and crumbling; 
consequently the savage creature could get no 
foothold, and after vainly clutching at the loose 
stones, fell to the ground. An angry growl tes- 
tified to its disappointment. Then it paced up 
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and down the cave, as if trying to think of some 
plan whereby it might secure its victim. 

In breathless suspense, Paul watched it; and 
his courage, once revived, sank again as he per- 
ceived the panther about to make a second 
attempt. 

Just then there came from the forest without 
a long, loud halloo. Again and again it was 
repeated, and in different voices. 

'^It is father, Fritz and Andreas," Paul 
thought with a thrill of hope. "Oh, if they'll 
only find their way here 1 " and with all the 
strength in his power he answered the call. 

Surprised at this sudden outburst, the panther 
desisted from his purpose, and walking to the 
entrance of the cave, sniffed the air suspiciously. 

** Where are you^ Paul?** came from the dark- 
ness below, the voices all the while drawing 
nearer. 

*' In the cave, — and there 's a panther here," 
was Paul's answer. 

'* Cheer up, lad, and we will save you," old 
Andreas replied ; and then Paul heard his father 
say anxiously, ''But we must be careful how we 
shoot, or we may hit the poor child himself." 
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**In what part of the cave are you, Paul?" 

"On the ledge, sir. Fritz knows. It's the 
place where we stored our fish the other day." 

**All right: lie down with your body close to 
the wall." 

There was a sound of footsteps on the crackling 
brushwood without, and then the red flames of 
a torch lighted up the gloomy interior of the 
cave. The panther still boldly retained his 
position near the entrance, switching his tail 
angrily at the sight of the intruders. 

" Lie low, Paul 1 " was Andrcas's command ; and 
an instant later a shot rang through the cave, 
fillin<2: it with deafeninor echoes. 

When Paul ventured to peep over the edge of 
the ledge, he saw his father, Andreas and Fritz 
gathered around the now expiring panther. He 
leaped from the ledge and was clasped in his 
father's arms. 

"Father ! father ! " he sobbed, '* can you forgive 
me for the trouble I have caused you?" 

** My poor child, I have already forgiven you, 
and I trust the trying ordeal through which 
you have just passed will be remembered when 
yoM again fall into temptation. Thank God that 
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you are safe! How we have worried about 
you 1 " 

•'At first we thought that you had run over 

to the Diefendorfs'," said Fritz, '' so when I took 

Granny home I inquired, but they said you had 

not been there. Then we were indeed alarmed, 

and immediately set out to hunt for you." 

•' I say, lad," broke in Andreas, '* don't ever 
again be such a fool as to go into a cave after 
nightfall, unless you build a fire at the entrance to 
keep away wild beasts." 

*• And now let us hasten home and relieve the 
anxiety of the dear grandmother, " said Master 
Velde. " Poor Paul, you look as though you 
dreaded to meet herl But never fear, — she is 
always kind and forgiving." 

'* And as for Susanna, " added Fritz laughing, 
•• I '11 warrant she will be so glad to see you that 
she '11 forget to scold.'' 
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CHAPTER V. 

AT DOMINIE VISSCHER'S SCHOOL. 

NE beautiful May morning, when the 
whole valley looked fresh and green in 
its spnng dress, you might have found 
the Velde family seated at an early breakfast. 

The morning repast, although coarse and plain, 
was abundant and appetizing. There were slices 
of hominy fried to a rich, golden brown, a dish 
of baked beans, a loaf of moist brown bread, 
and a platter of ham, every pink-tinted slice 
bearing a gold-and-pearl egg. 

Two blue mugs, each filled with fresh, foam- 
ing milk, stood beside the plates of Persis and 
Paul; for in those simple days, tea and coffee 
were never drunk by the little ones, and seldom 
by the '* grown-ups." Occasionally the grand- 
mother would make a sort of chocolate out of 
browned flour ; but for the most part, milk was 
the common beverage. Perhaps that was why 
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Paul was so strong and sturdy, and Persis's 
checks so red ; just give a thought to this, you 
little readers who so often tease for a sip from 
mamma's cup ! 

On this particular morning, Paul seemed a lit- 
tle more manly and dignified than usual. Persis, 
too, had a certain flutter of importance about 
her, indicating that something extraordinary was 
afoot. 

Paul had a fresh white ruflle around his neck, 
and Persis's yellow locks were tied back with a 
new blue snood. 

For the first time in their lives the two were 
going to school. Previous to this, their father or 
grandmother had taught them ; but now these in- 
structors had concluded that it would be better 
for the children to mingle with others of their 
own age. 

It was a long distance that they had to go, — 
nearly two miles; but that was nothing to the 
two pairs of sturdy feet, and after breakfast oiBf 
they started, with lunch bag, books, and the 
grandmother's blessing. 

You children who live in Central New York, 
where now the canal drags its sleepy length along. 
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where the four shining tracks of an immense rail- 
road are being daily swept by hundreds of fast- 
flying engines, where, clustering on the hillsides 
and nestling in the valleys, are innumerable houses 
and churches, — think how it must have looked 
over one hundred years ago, when the little Velde 
children took their morning walk ! 

Vast meadows, whose moist, black soil had 
never been upturned by the plow I Rolling hill- 
sides, down whose grassy slopes trickled many a 
little spring on its way to the shining Mohawk ! 
Miles on miles of woods, dark, dense, and unex- 
plored! No canal, no railroad, no villages, no 
church spire pointing its white finger upward, 
— nothing but nature as the great Creator had 
moulded it! 

Sometimes, though, there might be seen, three 
and four miles apart, a faint coil of smoke curling 
out of a settler s chimney. But Persis and Paul 
were not afraid : they had plenty of company. 
Now and then a squirrel darted across their path, 
or peeped inquisitively at them from a hollow 
stump. Whole orehestms of wild wood-birds, 
perched on green, swaymg boughs, filled the air 
with melody. Do you suppose the songs were 
the same that birds nowadays sing? 
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It was, as we have said, in the springtime ; and 
ere they had gone far, Persists apron was full of 
flowers, — blue-eyed hepatica, pure white wake- > 
robin, and pink-faced arbutus. Just as she was 
stooping to pluck a fern leaf, a gold and brown 
mottled snake glided among the rustling leaves. 
Persis was a brave little lass, but a snake fright- 
ened her as much as it would any little miss of 
to-day. Paul, hearing her terrified cry, sprang 
forward, and like another St. George, slew this 
dragon I 

No other adventure befell them, and they soon 
reached the school- house. 

What sort of a place do you suppose this was? 
A huge brick building of fine architecture, heated 
by steam, lighted with gas, with comfortable 
desks and an extensive library? 

No, indeed ! It was only a little, low, red 
house, nestled between two green hills, having 
the hemlock forest at its back, and the waters of 
the Mohawk shining below it. It was here that 
old Dominie Visscher taught his little school. He 
was a Lutheran minister, a genial, pleasant-faced 
old man, always clad in rusty black clothes and 
carrying a curiously carved snufl'-box. Yet in 
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spite of his kindly looks he could be severe, as the 
backs and shoulders of many of his pupils testi- 
fied ; and Paul shuddered as he beheld a long whip 
lying on the table by which the master sat. 

The room which the children entered was long 
and low, its sides lined with benches whose edges 
were hacked by knives and whose seats were shin- 
ing from use. 

"Sit there, kinder ^^ said the master, pointing 
to the farther end of one of the benches. Timidly 
and with very red faces Persis and Paul obeyed, 
and after a few minutes ventured to glance around 
them. 

They were reassured at seeing several familiar 
faces. There were the Diefendorfs, Elans, Mar- 
got, and crippled Martin. Paul immediately be- 
gan to study with Hans, both boys looking over 
the same book. 

Beside Persis sat a little black-eyed, flaxen- 
haired girl who smiled at her new seat mate, and 
then, finding the smile returned, ventured to 
whisper. 

"You are little Persis Velde, are n't you? My 
father knows your grandmother. My father's 
name is Jerry Pellinger, and he plays the fiddle 
Jj'ke nn angel 1 My name is Betsey ." 
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^ I Ve seen your father," Persis whispered : ** he 
played the fiddle at our house one evening when 
grandmother let Susanna have a party. He plays 
very nicely." 

"Indeed he does," and Betsey gave her head a 
proud little toss. Then she added, slipping a 
little brown lump into Persia's hand, "There is 
some maple sugar; don't let the master see you 
eat it, though." 

•' Why, what would he do ? " 

^. He would make you stand out in the middle 
of the floor right before us all, and hold out a 
book at arm's length." 

"Does he really do that?" in an awed whisper. 

** Really ! and it is n't one bit nice. One's 
arm aches as though it would drop off. He made 
me do it last week, when I ate wintergreens." 

" What does he do to the boys ? " 

" Flogs 'em I And the other day," — here a 
chuckle was heard gurgling down Betsey's fat 
throat, — " the other day, when Max Herder and 
Jerry Vogel got fighting, he called them in and 
made them bump each other's head. Oh 1 " — 
here Betsey's giggle terminated in a low, audible 
laugh that attracted the master's attention. 
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He looked sternly at her over his hom-rimraed 
spectacles. 

" Elizabeth Pellinger," he began severely, 
"art trying to teach a new-comer mischievous 
ways ? Fie upon thee ! Desist, I command thee ; 
and as punishment for thy offence, write the 
alphabet four times upon thy bit of slate, and 
afterwards show it to me. Persis Velde, you 
must bear in mind that I allow no whispering." 

But poor Persis had no need of warning, for 
she was too frightened to get into any more mis- 
chief, — for that time at least. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PAUL WINS A FRIEND. 

T noon most of the children went toward 
the woods to eat their dinner. Little 
Betsey, whose sunny good-nature had 
not been soured by the master's thunder, slipped 
her plump brown hand into Persists, saying : — 

" Come with me." 

" And may n't we, too ? " asked Margot Diefen- 
dorf and Elizabeth Becker, who with the other 
girls were desirous of forming Persists acquaint- 
ance. For an instant Betsey hesitated. She was 
rather proud of having Persis as a companion, 
and was at first disposed to keep her exclusively 
to herself; but being an unselfish child, she soon 
said, and good-humoredly too: — 

''Yes, yes; come, Margot, Lena, Elizabeth, 
and you too. Bertha and Elsie." 

^ But where are we going ? " Persis inquired. 
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** We 're going to eat our dinner up under my 
elm-tree. I 've got a house there." 

** A house 1^^ in surprised tones. 

" Yes, don't you see ? " pointing toward a little 
knoll. 

Persis looked and saw a fine elm waving its 
many branches, but no signs of a building could 
she perceive, and she said as much to Betsey. 
The latter laughed gayly, saying, "You'll see 
when we get there ! " 

And sure enough, when they reached the tree 
there was the most ingenious house you ever saw ! 
It was about two feet high, built of bark, and 
roofed with hemlock boughs tightly interwoven. 
It was carpeted with green and white moss, 
dotted here and there with red and brown lichens. 
A large yellow toadstool served as table, upon 
which reposed acorn cups and saucers, and a tea- 
pot, milk pitcher, and sugar bowl made from 
poppy pods. Smaller toadstools served as chairs. 
The outer walls were decked with ferns and trail- 
ing partridge vines. 

'' There 1 is n't that pretty ? " cried the girls. 

" It is the most beautiful thing I ever saw I " 
Persis exclaimed in a burst of wonder and delight. 
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**I have two pet snails who live here, but they 
are out now, I guess," said Betsey, peeping under 
the toadstools and among the moss for the tenants. 

'* Every one of us girls has a house," said 
Gretchen Hessler, " only none so pretty as Bet- 
sey's." 

"I have the iBnest table, anyhow," observed 
that young lady complacently. 

" There 's plenty of moss around : I wonder if 
I could make a house too," said Persis wistfully. 

*' To be sure you may ! " the others chimed in 
a chorus, " and we '11 all help you, after we have 
eaten." 

The girls then scattered about on the grass 
under various trees to eat their lunch. Betsey 
and Persis sat down side by side, Betsey's lunch 
was very simple, consisting chiefly of brown 
bread and a bowl of beans. 

About Persis's basket was an air of daintiness 
different from that of the others. Taking out a 
clean white cloth, she spread it carefully upon 
her lap and then laid her food upon it. She too 
had brown bread, but it was nicely buttered and 
accompanied by slices of cold roast meat and — 
most toothsome of all — by a pie, whose flaky 
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Tvhite crust was filled with a sauce made from 
juicy dried fruit. 

Betsey looked at it covertly but longingly; 
seeing which, Persis said generously:: — 

^ I '11 give you half. Paul had one too, but he 
took his lunch before he went off with the boys. 
Here, Betsey, take this half and don't let the 
juice get on your frock." 

After the lunch was eaten, Persis was begin- 
ning to select a site for her moss-house, when 
Betsey suddenly cried, pointing toward an open- 
ing in the woods whither the boys had taken 
themselves : — 

" O Persis ! look ! look ! Paul is fighting ! " 

*' No, it cannot be ! Grandmother told him 
to get into no brawls." 

•^But see, he has his jacket off and his shirt 
sleeves rolled up ! He is fighting with Han Yost, 
too, — the biggest boy in school, and the worst ! 
Why, he is as old again as Paul I I am afraid he 
will hurt Paul 1 " 

** Let's run and stop theml" cried Persis, 
dropping the handful of bark she had gathered. 
Away toward the clearing ran the two girls. 
Breaking through the circle formed by fright- 
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ened girls and interested boys, Persis rushed up 
to Paul, and laying her hand on his arm, said : — 

''Stop! what will father say?" 

But Paul was thoroughly aroused. His face 
was red, his eyes flashing with wrath, and his 
small fists were doubled up in a very threaten- 
ing manner. 

"Let me alone!" he exclaimed, flinging off 
Persis's hand. " Let me alone ! I '11 whip him, 
the mean, thieving sneak ! " 

''Say that again and I'll punch your head!** 
growled Han Yost, who, by the way, was a 
thick-set, strongly built lad of seventeen years, 
with a stupid but ugly look on his face. 

" But Paul ! Paul ! tell me first what is the 
matter?" Persis pleaded. 

"Why, a short time ago I went a little way 
up in the woods, and there on the ground, sick, 
drunk, or asleep, I found old Beavertail. He 
looked wretched indeed, and I pitied him, so I 
divided my dinner, leaving part of it for him. 
Han Yost saw me do this, and as soon as my 
back was turned, he went and gobbled up all the 
bread, meat, and pie that I had left there.** 

Persis had as great a contempt for a mean act 
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as had Paul ; and like him, too, she was of hasty, 
impulsive disposition. 

^ For shame!" she cried, turning toward Han 
Yost, with her face full of indignation ; *' for 
shame ! You are n't fit to associate with decent 
folks. To steoH^ think of it ! For shame ! " and 
her exclamation was re-echoed by the other 
scholars. 

Han Yost turned red and hung his head. 
Then he said angrily : — 

*'Poohl you're only a girl and don't know 
what you're talking about! Go and play with 
your rag dolls and moss shanties. If Paul 
wants to fight, I'll give him a chance, but I 
reckon he'll - be glad when I let him go ! '* 

Paul, indignant at the insulting tones, put him- 
self in battle array, and the two lads were just 
in the act of exchanging blows, when terrified 
exclamations from the other children caused the 
combatants to pause. 

A tall, majestic figure, clad in skins and nod- 
ding plumes, was seen stalking down from the 
woods. 

^ Beavertail ! Beavertail ! " whispered the chil- 
dren^ huddling together in a frightened little 
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group. The Indian's eyes were flashing. His 
face was full of anger. He raised his tomahawk 
and shook it threateningly at Han Yost, whose 
valor suddenly deserted him, and away he scam- 
pered, followed by the swift feet of the other 
children. Persis and Paul alone remained. They 
felt that they had nothing to fear from the Indian. 

With broad strides Beavertail walked up to 
them, and laid his hand kindly on Paul's head. 

** Didst think I was slumbering, or was over- 
come by fire-water, little son ? " he said in a deep 
and not unmusical voice. 

**I — I did n't know," Paul stammered. 

"I was only watching to see what you would 
do : that is why I lay still," Beaveitail resumed. 
^ I saw that the Great Spirit put it into your heart 
to be kind to the poor old Indian. You thought 
that perhaps I was famished, and so you took 
away your own food that I might be refreshed. 
Beavertail does not forget; some time he will 
repay the kindness. He will remember Paul and 
this little squaw Persis, with her hair of sunshine. 
Farewell ! " and with a smile overspreading his 
dusky face, he turned and left them, and was soon 
lost within the shades of the forest. 
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When the two children returned to the school- 
house, they found that Han Yost, fearing either 
BeavertaiPs wrath or the dominie's rod, had run 
away. He never returned, and his absence was 
not mourned, for all the children had dreaded 
him. The school days of the little Veldes passed 
pleasantly until certain events put an end to 
them. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE BEGINNING OF TROUBLE. 

NDREAS, what kind of a shed is hloodr- 
ahedf little Persis inquired one 
morning. Andreas and Susanna were 
jia the outer room, making sour-krout for win- 
ter use. Numerous heads of cabbages, wear- 
ing their pale-green ruffles, were scattered 
around, and taking these one by one, Andreas 
sliced them thinly with knives set in a board. 
Then Susanna placed a layer of sliced cab- 
bage in a barrel and sprinkled salt upon it, after 
which it was subjected to a vigorous pounding 
with a huge wooden mallet. In this way the 
barrel was filled with alternate layers of pressed 
cabbage and salt. 

Ere Andreas could reply to Persis's question, 
Paul, who had also heard it, gave a loud laugh, 
saying : — 

*' Why, Persis, bloodshed ]iveim& killi.ugl'*' 

5 
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^ Killing ?^^ said Persis, opening wide her 
dark eyes, '^ killing folks?'' 

^ Yes, to be sure ! But where did you hear 
the word used?" 

**I heard father talking to grandmother. I 
was in the other room, sitting on my little stool 
and working on my sampler. I don't think 
either of them paid much attention to my being 
there. But father looked worried about some- 
thing, and so did grandmother. They were talk- 
ing about King George and the Stamp Act, and 
many other things of which I understood 
nothing. But at last father rose, paced the 
floor, and said that he greatly feared there 
would be bloodshed." 

''Aye, aye, and he was right, too!" said old 
Andreas, gravely shaking his head. "I greatly 
fear me that the sun of prosperity will soon be 
overcast by the clouds of adversity. The past 
year we have had a bountiful harvest, and our 
flocks and herds have increased ; but woe is me 1 
we may soon see the fruits of our labor devoured 
by the spoiler ! " 

"Fie upon thee, to beget doubts and fears in 
the children's beads 1 " exclaimed Susanna. 
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*' Well, well, I meant no harm. Both the lad 
and the lass must learn to meet trouble. And if I 
do, as you often say, croak like an old raven, is 
there not some cause for it ? What did the trader 
tell Master Velde this very morning? How 
the eastern colonies and the soldiers of Kinor 
George — ^ 

" Tut I tut ! what care I for King George ? " 
Susanna interrupted angrily. "He is as worth- 
less as this cabbage-head ! " flinging away one that 
was cracked and decayed. 

"Hush!" and Andreas glanced cautiously 
around. ** What an unruly member the tongue of 
a female is! It is lucky that Col. Guy John- 
son, who visited Master Velde yesterday, did not 
hear that speech ! " 

" Plague take the purse-proud aristocrat ! ^ Su- 
sanna retorted. " He only came here to pry about 
and find out all he could I I did begrudge him 
the very flapjacks he ate I There are people who 
think differently from Col. Guy, as he will soon 
find out. Fie upon his everlasting talk about loy^ 
altyl For my part, I 'd rather be a traitor to a 
crown than to my country or my conscience I " 

" A well-spoken but perhaps vtk!3i^^iiRi"^\. «^'^^"^> 
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said Andreas, covering up the now filled barrel. 
** Your heart is all sound, Susanna, but look to it 
that your head, and above all your tongue, are 
taken care of I " 

*' Humph! I am grateful to you for your 
advice, and I would be still more grateful were 
you to cut up that pig which was killed this morn- 
ing, so that I may put the pieces down in brine ! '* 

Persis and Paul had been listening with great 
attention to the above conversation, and at its 
close the latter said anxiously: — 

**But tell me, Susanna, is there anything bad 
going to happen — and when ? " 

*' Nonsense, child ! of course there is n't, — not 
unless your father whips you for that tear in your 
breeches ! But I '11 see that he won't if you and 
Persis '11 pick me a basketful of dry chips. As to 
anything. more, you needn't worry one bit" ; and 
taking up the bag of salt, she walked away. 

^ There is something the matter, I 'm sure of 
it," said Paul, as he and Persis went out to the 
chopping log to pick up the chips. 

** I know there is, too," said Persis, shaking her 
yellow curls with a decided air. '* Susanna is 
worried, I can tell that, because she has a funny 
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little frown about her eyebrows, and a queer 
pucker about her lips." 

" Suppose we ask Fritz. Hurry and get the 
basket, filled and then we will go up in the loft 
and see him." 

The loft was a long, low room over the kitchen, 
generally used as a place in which to store things. 
Here lay piles of wool, heaps of flax, barrels of 
grain, bundles of herbs, and rolls of cloth. In 
one part was a bed and a table. Beside the latter, 
which stood near the one small window, sat Fritz, 
now grown to be a long-limbed, strong-bodied 
youth. 

He had two guns taken apart, and was carefully 
oiling the pieces. 

'* At your gun again ? why, you fuss over it as 
Persis does over the doll father brought her," 
cried Paul as he entered the room. 

"Neither of these guns is mine, young sir," 
Fritz replied, smiling. " One belongs to Conradt 
Herter and the other to Herman Kost. They 
wanted me to see whether I could fix them fit for 
use." 

" Oh, are you and they going hunting, and is it 
after deer ? Or perhaps it is after the bear Haas. 
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Diefendorf saw up in the woods I Say, Fritz, 
mayn't I go along?" Paul exclaimed with shin- 
ing eyes, for he dearly loved to accompany his 
brother on such expeditions. 

But Fritz did not reply ; he only continued at 
his work, smiling a little queerly. 

** Fritz," said Persis, looking soberly into his 
face, '* Fritz, doesn't it make you feel badly to 
kill the pretty deer? they have such mild, gen- 
tle eyes." 

•^Why, I wouldn't shoot one just for sport, 
little sister," said Fritz, patting her shining hair. 
** Whenever I have slain one, it is because we have 
needed venison. But what would you say were I 
to kill a man?" 

'*A manV Persis repeated wonderingly. *' Why, 
that would be murder ! " 

"But what if the man were coming here with 
the intention of killing us all?" 

"Why, I would kill him as quickly as I would 
a wasp that was going to sting me," broke in 
Paul. " That would n't be murder, it would only 
be acting in self-defence." 

" That is what / think ; and that is why I have 
taken such pains lately to see that our guns are 
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in order, arid why Conradt and Herma'!^ wanted 
theirs fixed." 

Persis and Paul looked at each other, and the 
latter said : — 

" Ah, that brings me to the object of our visit 
to you. For a long time Persis and I have heard 
people talking about something happening. The 
very air seems full of it. The other evening, 
when I drove home the cows, Peter Pell and 
Marx Eeiner were up in the pasture, and they 
were talking so angrily that I was really afraid 
they would get to fighting." 

" Yes, Peter is a true man, but Marx is a Tory." 

•*What is a true man, and what is a Tory?" 
Persis inquired. 

*'A true man is one who is true to God, his 
own conscience and country. A Tory is one who, 
from motives of policy or prejudice, accepts King 
George as his sovereign." 

''But isn't King George our ruler?" 

"If he behaves himself; if he doesn't, why, 
we won't have him ! " and Fritz laid down his 
gunstock with an emphatic bang. 

*' I hear much grumbling against him ; but tell 
us, what has he done?" 
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''Well, iu the first place, then," Fritz began, 
''you know we German Palatines could have no 
religious liberty in our own country ; then we 
came to this wilderness, and after braving many 
dangers and enduring much hardship, began to 
build houses and till the land. Then the French 
and English engaged in a war. We were the 
greatest sufferers in the strife, for the French 
and Indians came down upon our settlements, 
destroying both lives and property. Grand- 
mother could tell you many things, the saddest 
of which was the death of her husband. For 
seven years the bloody contest was carried on. 
Thirty thousand American soldiers and sixteen 
millions of money were sacrificed. And now, 
while we are endeavoring to recover from the 
drain the war made upon us, the English 
have quartered here an army of soldiers, not to 
protect us, as they claim, but to beat us down 
to submission, should we rebel. And last comes 
this Stamp Aciy the vilest and most infamous law 
ever passed I" Fritz's eyes flashed and cheeks 
glowed with indignation, while little Persis and 
Paul seemed to feel a thrill of his emotion. 

Presently Persis said : — 
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"Now I know why Jacob Stadler wanted his 
gninea-hens killed ! " 

''Why, did he?" 

" Yes, I was over there some time ago to get 
Susanna's shoe mended. He was n't in, and Frau 
Stadler said that he had gone down to the river to 
hear the news, for a bateau had just come up from 
Schenectady. I waited, and pretty soon Jacob 
came limping up the road, looking red and angry. 
The guinea-hens were in the yard. It looked like 
rain, and they were squawking loudly, as they 
always do before a shower. When Jacob came 
up he flung a kick at one of the hens, but fortu- 
nately didn't hit it. Frau Stadler looked sur- 
prised, — he's usually so kind to animals, you 
know, — and asked him why he did it. 

" ' I 'd like to wring their necks I ' he exclaimed. 
'They do nothing but squawk ^ Stamp Act I 
Stamp Actl^^^ — and if you've ever noticed, 
Fritz, they do seem to say those very words I ^ 

Fritz laughed, and said : — 

"Well, I do not wonder that Jacob was angry : 
every true lover of liberty has reason to be." 

" But what is going to be done about it?" Paul 
inquired, a thoughtful expression stealmg over his 
childish face. 
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"Do ?*' Fribj exclaimed. ** Stand firm for the 
cause of liberty I But look you here, Paul and 
Persis, say nothing of what I have told you, for 
these are troublous times, and one does n't know 
who is friend or foe. Do you remember, children, 
what fine times we^ had two years ago, down at 
Johnson Hall?" 

"Oh, yes! What a delightful place it was! 
and what delicious sugar cakes Madam Johnson 
gave us ! and I remember the peacocks, with 
their lovely blue and green tails, ** said Persis. 

"Yes," continued Paul, "and there was a little 
black pony. Oh, it was a pleasant place to visit, 
and I 'm anxious to go again." 

"But it isn't likely that you will, Paul, for 
father and Col. Guy are no longer friends," said 
Fritz. 

"Why not? Col. Guy was here yesterday." 

"I know. He came to urge father to join the 
king's side. He even oflered him a commission.'* 

" And will father accept ? " 

•* Never I" said Fritz emphatically, '^ never t^ 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THE FIRST DAY OF THE NEW YEAR. 

^AVE you ever watched the rise of a 
storm early in the morning, wien the 
sunshine is full of golden promises to 
last forever, when the sky is a clear blue save 
in the west or south, perhaps, where floats a tiny 
cloud, " no larger than a man's hand " ? All day 
it remains tossed here and there by adverse 
winds, gathering unto itself masses of vapor, 
thus growing larger and larger, until at noontide 
it borders the far-away horizon with a band of 
misty gray. Then it rises higher and higher, 
the wind dies away, the fainting flowers hang 
their drooping heads, the birds are still, the air 
is full of sultry silence : but the cloud still 
floats on; it reaches the zenith, passes beyond 
and finally overspreads the whole heavens ; then 
a swift gust of wind suddenly sweeps over, wav- 
ing the leafy boughs of the trees like banners of 
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war. Now comes the angry flash of lighting and 
the solemn roll of thunder. Then the rain comes 
pouring down, thick and fast. The storm has 
burst 1 Thus it was with the causes that led to 
the war between England and America: small 
slights, keenly felt, but passed by in silent pa- 
tience ; then open indignities, blow after blow, 
fetter after fetter; and then, at last, on the 
injured side, open rebellion. 

Few of the northern colonies had more stanch 
supporters of the Crown than had the settlements 
in the Mohawk Valley. First and foremost of 
these were the Johnsons. The head of this 
family was Sir William, a shrewd yet good- 
natured baronet, who had come to America when 
scarcely more than a mere stripling. 

Careful and forbearing, his dealings with the 
Indians had been most successful. With the aid 
of small gifts and well-timed compliments, he 
had obtained from his dusky friends vast tracts 
of land. Thousands of acres were his, and he 
had gathered around him a tenantry similar to 
that of England, — people who occupied his land 
and were true to his interests. 

The Indians looked up to him as to a &ther. 
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His word was their law. They granted him 
whatever he demanded. 

There is an amusing story told of how once 
a celebrated Indian chief, named Hendrick, was 
visiting Sir William and took a violent fancy to 
a garment worn by the latter. It was a coat 
made of brilliant scarlet cloth, richly embroid- 
ered with gold-lace, and the savage doubtless 
thought that it would be vastly becoming to his 
dusky complexion. Accordingly he one morn- 
ing approached Sir William with the words : — 

^ Me dream last night." 

" Indeed 1 " Sir William exclaimed, " and what 
did my brother dream ? " 

** Me dream that your coat be mine." 

The sagacious baronet instantly replied : — 

" Ah, then, your dream must come true : take 
the coat, my red brother," which Hendrick did 
with many expressions of delight. 

Soon after this Sir William returned the visit of 
his guest, and upon rising in the morning said : — 

" Brother, I dreamed last night." 

** And what did my pale-faced brother dream?" 

** I dreamed that this land," describing a certain 
tract, " was all my own." 
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Old Heudrick looked thoughtful. The land was 
exceedingly valuable. At last, unwilling to be 
outdone in generosity, he exclaimed, "Brother, 
the land is yours; only, you must not dream 
again/" 

It was through tricks and trifling gifts that the 
Johnsons and others gained their influence among 
the Indians, an influence that availed much during 
the struggle between England and America. 

The settlers who espoused the cause of the lat- 
ter country were not at first perhaps as active 
as they might have been. The German blood in 
their veins was not quickly stirred. In earlier 
years they had suflered greatly because of the war 
with the French. With them peace signified pros- 
perity. They desired to improve their farms, 
build comfortable homes, and settle down into a 
quiet, restful old age. 

But when indignities began to fall full and fast 
upon them, when the aristocratic royalists in their 
midst sneered at them, then the same fire that 
heated the spirits of their forefathers began to 
blaze in their own souls. 

And now to go back to our story. It was a 
strange winter, that of 1775. Everything was in 
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an unsettled state. Sensational rumors of various 
sorts were constantly afloat. 

Paul and Persis knew that their elders were 
much disturbed. Their father and grandmother 
held long consultations, to which Fritz was fre- 
quently admitted. Often traces of tears were 
seen on the good grandmother's face, and often 
Master Velde and Fritz left home to attend politi- 
cal meetings held by the settlers. 

Fritz seemed to have laid aside his boyish ways. 
His ruddy face was full of thought ; games with 
his youthful companions were seldom indulged in. 
Instead, however, he and the other lads held fre- 
quent meetings, at which much time was spent 
in shooting at targets. Considerable skill was 
acquired by this practice, and Fritz became quite 
famous for his unerring aim. 

If his skill turned out to be of no use in the 
future, it certainly was in the present, for the 
Velde table was well supplied with game. 

Paul and Persis had no such amusements. The 
snows were deep, the winter storms severe, de- 
barring them from attending school. But they 
spent much time in coasting upon a rough sled 
which Betsey Pellinger's father, the local jack-of- 
tflJ-trades, had made for Wi^xa. 
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Their greatest pleasure of the season, however, 
was their accompanying Susanna to a New- Year's 
party. 

Ere daylight, calls began to be exchanged 
among the Palatine settlers, beginning with the 
greeting : — 

" Ik wens u glucksaalic nieu jahrl 

Dat gy lang leben mag, 
- Veel gaben mag, 
En de kernig-reich von de himmel erbar magh! " 

Which, being translated, means : — 

I wish you a Happy New Yearl 

May you long live, 

Have much to give, 
And in heaven at last appear I 

Hardly had the moon dwindled away to a pale 
white gleam in the western sky, before the sun 
had shown his round, yellow fece above the snow- 
covered hills, when there was the sound of foot- 
steps without, and then loud knocks resounded at 
the Veldes' door. But the family, expecting early 
guests, had risen two hours before their usual 
time. The long table in the kitchen was covered 
with fragrant brown loaves, with a huge knife 
lying near, with which to cut them into slices. 
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Then there was an immense platter of boiled 
meat, trays of sweet cakes, and pitchers of home- 
made beer; for the grandmother, even in those 
days of universal drinking, was a true temper- 
ance woman, and would have nothing intoxicating 
oflfered her guests. 

The sleepy eyes of Paul and Persis flew open 
at the sound of the knock. 

^ There they come ! " Paul cried. 

Fritz threw open the door and in flocked a long 
line of Indians, some of whom were accompanied 
by their squaws, the latter having strapped upon 
their backs a bag of skins, out of which peered 
the copper-colored faces, retreating foreheads and 
twinkling eyes of their papooses. 

No persons in the settlement were irrore certain 
to avail themselves of the custom of making: 
New- Year calls than were the Indians ; and after 
greeting their white host or hostess, they ex- 
pected to be not only treated to food and drink, 
but also to carry a large donation of eatables to 
their own home. Susanna, who hated the ''lazy, 
dirty beggars," as she called them, gave a groan 
and a grimace when she beheld several of the 
guests carrying large willow baskets on their 

6 
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heads, evidently in the fond hope of having them 
well filled. 

And their hopes were realized, for Madam 
Velde, in accordance with the wishes of her son, 
had provided an unusually large supply. 

On the previous evening. Master Velde had 
said, ''Mother, feed the red rascals well. It is 
necessary that we should try and get their friend- 
ship. Col. Johnson and many others are en- 
deavoring to win them over to the British side. 
If we can counteract this influence let us do it. 
Yet these Indians are a treacherous set. The 
very ones whose stomachs are filled with our food 
may, ere the year be ended, turn around and scalp 
us." 

Madam Velde spoke pleasantly to her savage 
visitors, courteously oflfering food to all, which 
was accepted; and the Indians, squatting upon 
the floor, or with their broad backs leaning against 
the wall, ate long and greedily, taking such huge 
bites of bread and meat that Persists eyes grew 
wide with surprise, and Paul gave a half-smoth- 
ered laugh. 

But Susanna, seeing the crumbs fall fast upon 
her newly mopped floor, seized a broom and began 
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to sweep them up. She frowned deeply as she 
did this, and, had not a warning look from her mis- 
tress restrained her, would doubtless have given 
vent to her displeasure. 

Beavertail was among the guests, but he was 
neither greedy nor dirty, and he treated his host- 
ess with a politeness that was really praiseworthy. 
Stepping quietly around to where the children 
sat, he reached under his blanket and drew forth 
a bow and arrow and a little canoe made of birch- 
bark. The former he gave to Paul, and the latter 
to Persis. Then, smiling at their delight and 
bidding them good by, he bowed courteously to 
Madam Velde and left the house. 

** Beavertail have but leetle stomach : him 
easily filled. One-Eyed Panther have big, long 
stomach, that takes until sun goes down ere it says 
* Enough,'" grunted a brawny redskin, as he helped 
himself to another slice of bread. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A new-year's party of long aoo. 

iBE noon the Indians had gone, the floor 
was swQpt, the few fragments left on 
the table cleared away, and the table 
itself spread with a clean white cloth, on which 
was placed a new supply of more dainty refresh- 
ments for the white guests of the Veldes. 

Now and then, during the day, they dropped 
in, and little Persia was of great, aid in waiting 
upon them. Her deft ways and light feet saved 
many steps for Madam Velde and Susanna. 

As a reward for the child's help, Susanna made, 
during the latter part of the afternoon, a sugges- 
tion that caused the little girl's dark eyes to dance 
with glee. 

" Susanna 1 Susanna!" she cried, "surely you 
do not mean it, do you 7 " 

** Am I ever guilty of falsehoods, child?" 

'* No, of course not 1 Only this seems too good 
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to be true, and I thought that maybe you were 
only joking." 

" I would n't be so unkind. But don't build 
your hopes too high: Madam may refuse to let 
you go 1 " 

"O, dear Susanna 1 you'll beg her to let me, 
will you not?" 

**0f course, child, just as soon as I get a 
chance." 

"You have one now, for Herr Weber and his 
wife are gone, and grandmother is all alone. 
Come now and speak to her" ; and Susanna was 
drawn into the other room. 

" What is it ? " Madam Velde inquired, looking 
up in surprise. 

"If it please you, Madam," Susanna began, 
respectfully, "if it please you, may Persis accom- 
pany me to the gathering at Maria Van Slyke's 
this evening?" 

Madam Velde looked grave. "You know, 
Susanna, I do not approve of these wild frolick- 
ings. To children, especially, I think they are 
injurious." 

"But," Susanna eagerly interposed, "but it is 
no wild, heedless set who are going* TV^a ^as^i^ 
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respectable alone are invited, and no drunkenness 
will be allowed. Lots of old folks, begging your 
pardon, are going, and Dominie Visseher him- 
self is likely to be there. Believe me, I would 
not harm the child for all the world, and I truly 
do not think this will injure her. She has been so 
good and helpful to-day. Have you not observed 
it ? And it merits some reward," pleadingly. 

^'She has indeed been a useful little maid,** 
said Madam Velde, smiling approvingly at Persis. 

^ I would truly like to give her this pleasure." 

♦ 

*'What is the matter?" interrupted Master 
Velde, who just entered the room. "What 
makes you look so puzzled, mother?** 

Madam Velde turned toward her son, evi- 
dently glad of some help in her dilemma. 

" Susanna would like to take Persis with her 
to the gathering at neighbor Van Slyke's." 

" Well, what of it? Let the child go. It will 
be a goodly company, and she may take a little 
enjoyment. I fear me that erelong these inno- 
cent gatherings will be broken up." 

"And may I go, grandmother?" cried Persis, 
who all this time had waited in patient, well- 
bred iSJlence. 



i 
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"Your father has spoken," Madam Velde re- 
plied smiling. " And now we must begin to 
think of what you will wear." 

Two or three hours of hurried preparation, 
and the two girls were ready. Susanna really 
looked very pretty. Her blue eyes shone, her 
cheeks were pink with excitement. She wore a 
light blue overdress looped over a dove-colored 
petticoat. Her sleeves were short, barely reach- 
ing to her elbow and terminating there in a fall 
of lace. Her bodice was square in the neck 
and rather low, the open space being covered by 
a spotless white kerchief edged with lace, neatly 
folded and confined by a golden brooch; she 
had, too, a string of gold beads about her neck, 
and the hugh, high-backed comb confining the 
yellow hair rolled high on her head gave her 
quite an imposing appearance. Long mitts, a 
feather fan, and a pair of high-heeled slippers 
with large glass buckles, completed her attire. 
The dress of Persis, although of similar fashion, 
was on a miniature scale. She wore a crimson 
worsted dress over a petticoat of black. A tiny 
kerchief was folded about her neck, and she wore 
a pair of dainty slippers with coquettiab bo^^^ 
and high red heels. 
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Paul had persuaded his eldci-s to permit him 
to accompany these two youug ladies ; " for," he 
said with a lofty air, " they surely ought to have 
an escort." 

** As far as that is concerned, my lad, you need 
not trouble yourself," said Master Velde with a 
knowing smile that made the red flame blaze in 
Susanna's cheeks. '* Fritz, it is true, has de- 
serted them, having gone over to escort Gretta 
Hessler; but I have no fears that they will go 
unattended, for, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
I overheard Nicholas Eckerson tell Susanna last 
night to be ready for the party at seven o'clock." 

" Nicholas vnay drop in," Susanna said, endeav- 
oring to appear unconcerned; ''but even if he 
does, that is no reason why Paul cannot go with 
us : I 'm willing if you are." 

So the result was that Paul, in gay spirits, 
washed his face until it shone, brushed his hair 
ditto, and donned his best suit. 

Just as the hands of the tall clock in the comer 
pointed to the hour of seven, there came a timid 
knock at the door, and, smiling roguishly, Master 
Velde ushered in Nicholas Eckerson, a tall, stal- 
wart young man, with an honest, ruddy face, 
bright black eyes, and curling hair. 
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He seemed somewhat embarrassed at seeing the 
whole family assembled, but after exchanging the 
customary greetings, managed to stumble awk- 
wardly into a chair, saying, " All ready, Susanna?" 

"Just as soon as I get my cloak on," that young 
woman replied ; and while she was wrapping the 
long green garment about her. Madam Velde 
enveloped Persists little figure in a warm coat 
made of gray squirrel skins, and tied a hood of the 
same over the child's yellow curls. Paul drew on 
his great-coat, his cap, scarf, and mittens, and 
when all were ready they sallied forth into the 
cold, frosty air. They went on horseback, Nicho- 
las with Paul behind him, and Susanna and Persis 
jogged on after them. 

Five miles they rode, — the stars shining above 
them and the snow glistening beneath. Toward 
the latter part of the journey, fingers, noses, and 
toes tingled with cold, and glad enough were they 
all tvhen they beheld the hospitable lights of the 
Van Slykes. 

Ere they dismounted, they heard the inspiring 
notes of a violin and the merry sound of dancing 
feet. 

Entering the house, they removed their wraps, 
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and after pausing a minute or two to warm them- 
selves by the kitchen fire, Susanna, Nicholas, and 
Persis, leaving Paul in conversation with several 
lads of his own age, passed into the apartment 
where the guests were assembled. 

It was a long, large room, its walls trimmed 
with cedar boughs, and its floor covered with 
neat white sand. 

Nicholas and his sweetheart immediately joined 
those who were gaily ^ tripping the light fantastic 
toe," while Persis, a little timid at being in so 
large a company, slipped around to the corner 
where, seated in a rush-bottomed chair, was Jerry 
Pellinger, Betsey's father, fiddling away as if his 
very life depended upon his exertions. He was a 
short, fat man with a round, ruddy face, double 
chin and merry blue eyes. He nodded and 
smiled, saying to Persis as he flourished his bow, 
*'Sit down, sit down, little dearl my Betsey is 
here. She has just gone to get me a drink of 
water, for these young folks have kept me so hard 
at work that I am as dry as a fish." 

Presently Persis saw Betsey, with a wooden 
dipper in her hand, pushing her way through the 
crowd. Her fat face beamed with smiles as she 
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beheld Persis, and after giving her father the 
water, she came and sat down. Paul came in too, 
and the three children heartily enjoyed the merry 
festival. 

" How fine you look ! " Betsey exclaimed, cast- 
ing an admiring glance at Persis. 

"And you too, I 'm sure," the latter rejoined; 
and indeed, Betsey was quite dazzling in her gay 
chintz frock. 

"Do you know many of the folks?" Betsey 
continued. 

" No, only a few, — Johanna Hess, Katherina 
Mathias, and Elizabeth Schell." 

"Well, I'll tell you the different ones: I go 
out so much with father when he 's called away 
fiddling that I know almost everybody." 

" Who is that tall, pale-faced lady, with lots of 
black hair fastened by a golden comb?" 

"Oh, that is some relative of Col. John But- 
ter's, Her name is Eloisa — Eloisa — well, I de- 
clare, I have forgotten the other name 1 But," 
lowering her voice, "I think she is pretty bold to 
come here to-night, being inclined to the British, 
you know." 

" Who are those two short ladies dressed just 
siijikQ f ^ Paul inquired. 
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*• Those? Why, don't you know? They are 
twins, — Prudence and Patience Siddons, — and 
they are come from way down in Massachusetts. 
They are visiting at their aunt's. Mistress Dor- 
othy Petrie, relict of Adam Petrie. They tell 
frightful tales of the doings of the British sol- 
diers iu the New England colonies." 

" How pretty their dresses are ! " said Persis. 

"Yes, and do you notice their silken sashes, 
with flowers embroidered thereon? And yet, in 
spite of their fine clothes, I don't think they look 
half so pretty as your Susanna, with her yellow 
hair, blue eyes, and pink cheeks 1 And even 
Peggy Brewer, in her mother's linsey-woolsey, 
looks much handsomer to my mind." 

"And I think so, tool" was Paul's emphatic 
remark. 

"What is the company dancing?" said Persis. 

"A six — no, an eight reel. The hornpipe 
comes after supper." 

"And when will they have supper?" Paul 
inquired, yawning. "My long ride has given 
me a ravenous appetite, and made me sleepy." 

"Supper at half past ten," Betsey announced. 

"And we must go home at twelve, for gmnd- 
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mother said we must not stay one minute after 
midnight." 

Just then up came kind-hearted Nicholas Eck- 
erson and his cousin Hans, who politely invited 
Perils and Betsey to dance with them. Fairly 
bubbling over with delight, Betsey at once ac- 
cepted ; but Persis hung back. 

*'I'm afraid to try before all these folks, good 
Master Nicholas," she said timidly. "I don't 
know whether I dance well enough." 

"Yes, you can I" Paul broke in. "You take 
your steps very nicely : I 've often heard Su- 
sanna say so '* ; while Nicholas added, " You need 
not have the least fear — come 1 " 

Thus urged, Persis took her place upon the 
floor, and when the music began and her feet be- 
came accustomed to keeping time to it, she quite 
forgot her bashfulness, and with red cheeks, 
sparkling eyes, and golden curls flying, she 
skipped "down the middle" as easily and grace- 
fully as any of the grown-up damsels 1 

"I felt as gay and light as a bird, grand- 
mother I " she exclaimed, when she reached 
home that night and was recounting her good 
time. "Why, I felt that I could dance forever ! " 
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''And that would never dol" Madam Velde 
exclaimed smiling, " for then my little girl's head 
would soon be as light as her heels I " 
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CHAPTER X. 



WORDS LIGHTLY SPOKEN. 




NE day in early summer, Persis and Paul 
sat beneath a huge maple that -shaded 
the doorway. 

Persis, with a look of content on her fair little 
face, was sewing patchwork, while Paul was 
busily engaged in whittling a fishing-rod. 

Below them were spread the broad flats, whose 
light green grass was dotted with dandelion stars. 
The distant hills stood out bold and distinct in 
the transparent light. Down to the river's edge, 
standing knee-deep in the plumy ferns, were the 
cows belonging to the Velde estate. 

A bobolink's trilling notes, the drowsy hum 
of insects in the grass keeping time with the 
drowsy hum made by Susanna as she spun at the 
big wheel within doors, were the only sounds 
heard. 

"Quiet, isn't it?" Persis remarked, holding up 
her patchwork to smother a yawn. 
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** Quiet 1 I rather guess it is ! " was Paul's 
answer, given rather sulkily. For, if the truth 
must be told, he was greatly out of humor, 
because he hadn't been allowed to accompany 
Han Yost on a fishing trip. 

** I 'm sick and tired of seeing everything so 
stupidly quiet 1 " he continued, in a sudden burst 
of impatience. " Nothing ever happens ! We rise 
early, milk the cows, eat our breakfast, work in 
the fields, eat dinner, work or study, then supper 
and bed 1 I am old enough to have more freedom. 
Grandmother might have let me go with Han 
Yost just as well as not." 

"She doesn't like to have you associate with 
him." 

" But why ? He 's got his faults, to be sure, but 
he's much better natured than he used to be. 
Grandmother need n't be afraid that I '11 copy any 
of his rough ways. He is a first-rate companion, 
and although he is so much older than I am, 
takes great pains to teach me about hunting and 
fishing. I wonder why she refused to let me go." 

*'I think it was because Fritz said" — Here 
Persis looked confused. 

*' Fritz said what ? " Paul sharply asked. 
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*' I don't know that I ought to tell," the little 
girl replied hesitatingly ; ^ what I heard was by 
accident. I was in the spring-house getting a 
dish of milk for my kitty. Grandmother was 
there skimming milk. Fritz came in with a pail- 
ful, and he began to say that he wished that 
Han Yost's visits here would be stopped, for 
he was pretty intimate with those Schmidts, and 
they are tories." 

*'But that does n't prove Han Yost a tory.'* 
** Fritz didn't say that it did. He only said 
that he did n't like the youth ; that he was a 
sneaking rascal, and that as likely as not he only 
came here to find out how we felt about the rebel- 
lion and to gain other information." 
*' Pooh ! Han is too stupid for that ! " 
** No, he is n't, either 1 He 's sly, and always was 
sly 1 Don't you remember how he ate up the 
food you left for Beavertail the first day we went 
to school? Anyhow, Han Yost asks questions, 
whether you 've observed it or not 1 Don't you 
remember when he was here last Thursday, how 
anxious he was to find out whether father had 
joined Capt. Eisenlord's militia regiment?" 
Paul looked thoughtful. Then he brought 
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down his fishing-rod with such force that it 
crushed some of the violets in Persists garden 
plat. 

"I verily believe you 're right ! " he exclaimed. 
"I now remember that he has asked me many 
questions, some of which puzzled me at the time 
because I could n't see why he should take any 
interest in them." 

"What did he ask? and what did you tell 
him? Nothmg, I hope, that we have been com- 
manded to keep secret I " 

* 

" No 1 no 1 I trust I 'm not so giddy-pated as 
that ! But yesterday he asked me where we kept 
our money, spoons, and powder 1 " . 

"And what did you tell him?" 

Paul laughed. 

"I told him that we kept our money in our 
pockets, our spoons in our mouths, and our 
powder in our guns 1 I thought then that my 
answer was very witty, but I believe, after all, 
that its chief merit lies in its wisdom ! " 

"Well," and Persis looked relieved, "I hope 

that you have answered all of his questions with 

as much discretion. And I also hope, since you 

see that you have reason to suspect him, that you 

will not care for his. company agam*^ 
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*' Humph ! Don't you s'pose I want some com- 
panions? or must I go around like a solitary 
gander? It's awfully dull here nowadays. I 
don't believe that this scare about war will 
amount to much, at least not in this region. 
Down in the eastern colonies, now, there must be 
plenty of sport 1 What with flinging tea-chests 
into Boston Harbor, firing on the redcoats at 
Concord and Lexington, with raising liberty 
poles, mustering, marching, and music, — truly, I 
would like to partake of such scenes ! " 

" Well, there you differ from me,** said Persis : 
•*! tremble at the very name of war 1 " 

*' Oh, that 's because you are a girl 1 Girls are 
gentle and timid, of course, but a boy or man 
is n't worth much who has no spirit about him I 
For my part I 'd like to have something stirring. 
It nettles me to see everything moving on as 
quietly and sluggishly as yonder Mohawk ! " 

"Why, I think we have plenty going on at 
present. Meetings, delegations and — " 

^ But everything begins and ends in talk ! ^ 
Paul interrupted. "Nothing exciting has hap- 
pened since Sir John Johnson fled to Canada." 

"Where I hope he'll stay," e^ebkcL^^ Os^ 
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Andreas, who suddenly came around the comer of 
the house, and taking the axe-helve he was mak- 
ing, he came and sat down on the grass beside 
the children. 

'^The only trouble about it is," Andreas con- 
tinued, "that he ought to have been kept close 
instead of being allowed to run away. That is 
what General Schuyler planned, but some imp of 
mischief dropped a hint into Sir John's ear and off 
he went I I hear that h(3 has taken a colonel's 
commission in the British army, and that his 
battalion is called the Royal Greens, "^^ 

" And pray what will he do with his soldiers ? " 
Persis innocently inquired. 

** Do with them'? Why, come back and fight 
his old neighbors, to be sure 1 " 

*' Andreas ! Andreas 1 he surely would n't do 
that, would he ? " 

"Just like him! Sir John is ugly-disposi- 
tioned, — not a bit like his father." 

" If Sir William had lived, what side do you 
suppose he would have joined? " Paul inquired. 

" British. He 'd been obliged to. Yet it would 

have been hard work to choose. He was indebted 

to the king for all his power and possessions ; 
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while, on the other hand, he had lived so long in 
this valley that it would have been mighty hard 
for him to have gone against his neighbors. I 
sometimes believe that he actually did put an end 
to his own life — as the gossips claim — in order 
that he might not have to decide. He — hey? 
yes, master, I 'm coming," old Andreas sud- 
denly called out in response to Master Velde, who 
had summoned him to the barn ; and picking up 
the axe-helve, the faithful servitor strode away. 

" Would n't it be awful if the British were to 
come down from Canada?" Persis said when they 
were alone. 

**! just wish they would: we 'd give 'em 
fits I " Paul exclaimed ; and then he added a little 
crossly, " But you need n't fear, — they will not I 
We never have any excitement in this humdrum 
valley 1 The men get together, talk, smoke, and 
it may be drill a bit, but that is all 1 What sport 
is in that? For my part, I'd like to smell the 
powder and hear the din of a genuine battle. 
I — " 

'* Paul 1 " called a gentle but commanding voice, 
"Paul!'' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MADAM VELDE'S STORY. 

T was the grandmother who had called them, 
and she sat knitting by the window in the 
large room. 

She was alone, for Susanna had left the buzz- 
ing, whirring wheel in order to prepare the even- 
ing meal. 

Somehow the grandmothei^'s pale face looked 
unusually grave, and there was an air of reproof 
in her manner as she bade the children sit down 
beside her. Then taking up her knitting, she 
made the needles move briskly for a few minutes 
ere she spoke. Finally she said, turning toward 
Paul : — 

•'And you, young sir, would like a taste of 
genuine war?" 

Paul squirmed about on his seat, and replied in 
stanmiering tones : — 

•*! — I did say something like that." 
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** Yes ; I overheard you 1 It was indeed a most 
silly, nay, a wicked speech! and one, too, that 
you will, I fear, some time recall with regret. 
Thank God that you have never experienced the 
horrors of war, my children, and pray that you 
never may I " 

"But think of the music, the drums, the gay 
uniforms, the — the glory of it !" Paul cried. 

"These are all a hollow mockery 1 That which 
lies beneath — what is it? Dead and dying bodies 
all mangled and bleeding! Tears, groans and 
awful agony ! Souls, hundreds of them, suddenly 
summoned before the Eternal Judge 1 Widows 
and orphans weeping throughout the land ! Tliia 
is war, and then, when you add to it Indian 
warfare^ — the most sly, treacherous and cruel ! " 
Here Madam Velde paused, shuddering. 

**! must tell you something of my own history," 
she presently continued. " It may teach you both 
to thank God for the days of peace. Your father 
has often told you about our trials of past years, 
but I have forborne speaking much about them ; 
every allusion seemed to open afresh the cruel 
wound ! '* 

*'Then do not speak of it now, dear grand- 
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mother, if it pains you,'* said Persis, gently strok- 
ing the aged hand. 

•^But I must, my child. It is well that you 
should know about it, that it may prepare you for 
the future. 

" You have often heard me tell how your grand- 
father and I fled from the old country and came 
to this wilderness in the hope of making a peace- 
ful home for ourselves. To a great extent that 
hope was realized. We gained our little home, 
and although labor and privation were our lot, 
we were blessed with such happiness as is seldom 
vouchsafed to mortals. But when the French war 
broke out, trouble came, for we, being on the 
frontier, suffered the mobt. 

"After the capture of Oswego upon the lake, — 
a town of great importance to us, seeing that it was 
a sort of door shutting out the enemy from our 
valley, — after, I say, the cowardly Webb had let 
it fall into the hands of the enemy, prowling bands 
of French and Indians used to swoop down on the 
settlements bordering the Mohawk. 

** We Palatines, however, had not as yet suffered 
greatl3\ We relied on the complete security of 
Fort Kouari, which Sir William Johnson, in con- 
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siderable anxiety for our condition, had caused to 
be prepared as a place of protection and defence. 
But one day in autumn, a- friendly Oneida Indian 
broilght word that there was a French expedition 
about to be sent against us. A week later the 
warning was repeated. I well remember how 
strenuously your grandfather urged that word 
should be sent to Sir William, so that the latter 
might forward a body of soldiers to defend us, 
but in vain. Most of the men in the settlement 
believed the report to be false, and that no danger 
threatened us. My husband, however, had Fritz 
and myself go across the river to Fort Kouari ; but 
as several days passed and nothing came to renew 
our apprehensions, and besides, as there was much 
fall work to be done, we returned home. Then, 
when we least expected it, the blow fell 1 

" How well I remember that last evening in our 
little home ! It was a mild night, for we were hav- 
ing that strange, beautiful weather known as Indian 
summer. We sat up late ; the distant hills were 
bathed in a purple haze, and just above them hung 
the moon, — a great golden orb. Although here 
and there on the flats the grass was still green, the 
trees had lost nearly all their scarlet and yellow 
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leaves, and through the tracery of interlacing 
branches we could see the winding river, its 
waters reflecting the yellow moonlight. 

" * How peaceful everything is 1 ' I remember I 
remarked to my husband. 

"'Yes,' was his reply, 'and how happy we 
are ! ' gazing with a contented smile upon his 
possessions. And then he added, 'But come, it 
is late ; our neighbors are all abed, and it is time 
we follow their example.' 

"We went in, barred the door, went to bed, 
falling into a peaceful slumber, unconscious that 
the French Belletre and three hundred Indians 
were threading their way down through the great 
northern forests. While the inmates of the thirty 
houses forming our settlement were in the deep 
sleep of early morning, the enemy arrived. The 
first we heard was demoniacal yells ; the first we 
saw was the red glare of incendiary torches. 

"'Wake, Elsie, wake ! ' cried my husband, and 
springing out of bed, shivering with fright, we 
made our attempt to escape. As noiselessly as 
ghosts we stole out the back door. It lay in the 
shade, and so at first our exit was unobserved. 
With my husband on one side and my son on the 
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other, both speaking words of encouragement, I 
was hurried along. 

" Behind us were burning homes, against whose 
red light stood out in bold relief the black, impish 
forms of the savages, leaping, jumping, brandish- 
ing their tomahawks high in the air, and then 
burj'ing them deep in some white skull I With 
yells of triumph mingled with groans of agony 
ringing in our ears, we sped away. 

"'Why not to our block-house?' I gasped, allud- 
ing to the one in our immediate vicinity. 

"'It id insecure,' my husband replied. *The 
dark forest will be more of a friend to us than 
that. Our best plan is to make for Fort Kouari 
across the river. 

" Thither we turned our steps ; we reached the 
river, half forded, half swam across it, and were 
ascending the opposite bank, when a shot from a 
solitary pursuer struck my husband. He stopped, 
staggered, and then made a powerful effort to go 
on. Your father's youthful but strong arm sus- 
tained him, and we reached the fort in safety. 
But, ere the day broke, your grandfather died. 
Oh, children, it was hard 1 bitter hard 1 Yet I 
thanked God that he had permitted my husband to 
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die in peace, with his head upon my breast, — could 
die in peace, with no savage foe bending over him, 
eager to mangle his remains." 

Madam Velde paused a minute, and then tak- 
ing Paul's brown hand, said impressively, ^ Child, 
now that you know through what scenes I have 
passed, do you still desire war?" 

"Dear grandmother," and the little lad's voice 
trembled with deep feeling, " I knew not whereof 
I spoke ! May the good God forgive and you 
forget my foolish words ! " 

**And now, one thing more,'* Madam Velde 
continued. " Persis, you know that, although dear 
to our hearts as any child could be, you are 
nevertheless not of our own blood. I thought it 
my duty to tell you that three years ago. To 
whom you belong is a mystery to all of us. One 
thing is certain : until some one claims you, we 
shall regard you as our own dear treasure 1 Yet 
the time may come when the secret of your 
parentage will be revealed to you. This little 
trinket may be of aid to you then," taking out a 
fine gold chain, to which was attached a locket 
containing the picture of a beautiful young 
woman. "This was found around your neck 
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" when you were brought to us. See, there are 
initials on the other side, * B. W.^ The picture 
may be that of your mother, and indeed, your 
resemblance to \t is a strong proof of your rela- 
tionship. Let me put the chain upon your neck. 
Guard it carefully. I let you wear it, not for an 
ornament, although it is a costly trinket, but 
because it may some time be of great service to 
you." 

Persis looked at the picture long and carefully. 
Then she said: — 

^'My mother, if this be she, was a very gentle 
and beautiful woman ; but oh, believe me, should 
I ever find my own people, I will never love you 
one whit less 1 I will always have you for my 
own blessed grandmother 1 *' fondly kissing her. 

"And you shall ever be my own precious little 
girl 1 " was the pleased reply. 
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CHAPTER Xn, 



IMPORTANT NEWS, 




^AVE you not blown the dlnner-hom, 
Susanna ? The soup is upon the table ; 
it will get cold, and the master likes 
it not thus." 

*' I know, Madam ; I have blown the horn again 
and again. Indeed, I greatly fear me that my. 
cheeks will stay puffed out from very habit!" 

'* Fritz and his father went to the hay-field, did 
they not? Do you think any calamity has be- 
fallen them?" said Madam Velde, a shade of 
Anxiety stealing over her placid face. 

"Oh, no, they are all right: the last time I 
looked I caught a glimpse of them; Paul was 
there too." 

"What were they doing?" 

"Standing still," Susanna replied; "and that 
is something very unheard of for them to do 
when there are three loads of dry hay to be 
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gathered into the barn, and a black cloud ris- 
ing in the west, too ! What can they'be think- 
ing of? '* And with a frown on her rosy face, 
Susanna again went to the door and looked down 
toward the meadow. 

'* Why ! " she suddenly exclaimed, " there is 
some some one down there with them, — Herr 
Diefendorf and another man, a stranger; who 
can he be, and what does he want?" 

** Father is reading something from a piece of 
paper,'* said little Persis, who also was standing 
in the doorway. 

" It must be some important news," said Madam 
Velde; ''I'm sure I'd like to know what it is. 
Blow the horn again, Susanna, blow fis loudly as 
you can, and perhaps they will hurry up and 
relieve our feelings." 

Nothing loath, Susanna raised the horn to her 
lips, and puffing out her plump cheeks, blew a 
blast that rolled echoing down the vallej'. 

The little group in the meadow heard the im- 
perious summons. Glances were turned toward 
the house, and then all began hurrying up the 
path. Paul ran ahead, closely followed by Fritz, 
both waving their hats excitedly. 
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" Down with King George ! We 're free now 1 
free 1 " Paul cried, as they entered the yard. 

"Not so fast, my lad, not so fast,'* interposed 
Master Velde, whose own face bore traces of 
pleasure and excitement ; " we may have to fight 
for our freedom, mind." 

" Aye, aye, and we will fight for it ! " quoth 
Herr Diefendorf. 

Beside Master Velde walked a stranger, whose 
tall, gaunt, yet muscular %ure, was clad in a 
hunting suit of deerskin, worn and travel-stained. 
His dark eyes were bright and piercing, and his 
whole countenance betokened a bold and deter- 
mined spirit. 

"This is Conradt Volk, mother," said Master 
Velde, " He has come all the way from the east- 
ern colonies and brings us great news 1 Ah, you 
tremble 1 There 's nothing to be worried about, 
— nay, much for which to be thankful; but sit 
down while I read it. Paul, bring chairs." And 
Master Velde, in a voice quivering with intense 
feeling, began to read those words so familiar to 
every American : — 

"When, in the course of human events, it be-r 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
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political bands which have connected them with 
another — '* Well, I hope my young readers know 
what Master Velde was reading ! The '^ Declara- 
tion of Independence,'* to be sure ! 

Even we, to whom familiarity has rendered the 
words to a certain extent commonplace, cannot 
help feeling a thrill at hearing them, and think 
how they must have sounded to the people who 
lived in the stirring " days of '76 " ! To them, the 
Declaration meant something, — liberty or sla- 
very, life or death I And when Master Velde 
read the closing part, "And for the support of this 
Declaration, we pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor"! there went up 
such a shout from the whole group that the very 
hills echoed it back again, and even the cows 
down in the pasture raised their heads from the 
waving grass and stared in mild-eyed wonder. 

*'And has it really come to this?" Madam 
Velde said soberly. 

**Why, yes, mother; are you sorry?" her son 
asked. 

'^No, a thousand times no! only I had hoped 
that his Majesty King George and his ministers 
would be convinced that they were wrong, and 

6 
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that our stricken country would have justice done 
her.'* 

'^Alas, madam!'* said the courier, Conradt 
Volk; "wrong must sometimes be cleansed by 
blood alone ! We must now nerve ourselves to 
fight for our freedom, and believe me it will be 
no petty strife." 

" I fear so. When was this declaration made ? " 

" Some time ago. You would have heard it ere 
now, but the first report sent was intercepted by 
an agent of Col. Johnson, who did not wish the 
settlers in the Mohawk Valley to learn the good 
tidings, fearing lest their patriotic zeal would be 
aroused. It was on the fourth day of July, at 
Philadelphia, that this document was read before 
a large and enthusiastic concourse of people. A 
few days later, our Washington caused it to be 
read at the head of each brigade of the army, ' in 
hopes,* as he said, that ' this important event will 
serve as a fresh incentive to every oflicer and sol- 
dier to act with fidelity and courage, as knowing 
that now the peace and safety of his country de- 
jjends, under God, solely on the success of our 
arms.'" 

** And how do the people take it generally ? " 
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•'With great demonstrations of joy. Bells were 
rung, cannon fired, processions formed, and ora- 
tions delivered." 

" And only think, grandmother,*' said Paul, " in 
New York City they tore down the leaden statue 
of King George and melted it into bullets.*' 

'* Humph ! " Susanna muttered, " I 'm sure I 
hope our folks will be generous enough to give 
every bullet back to the British I " 

All laughed when they perceived the true sig- 
nificance of her speech. 

"But come now," said Madam Velde, "come 
and have some dinner." 

"Thank you kindly, but as for me, I must 
hasten home or my good frau will belabor me 
with the broomstick I Indeed, I have stayed away 
so long that I am afraid I'll get it anyhow!'' 
said Herr Diefendorf, laughing. " Come, Conradt, 
wilt thou go home with me and witness my re- 
ception ? " 

" Nay, nay ! I will not have it so," cried Madam 
Velde. " Friend Volk must surely abide with us, 
even if you do not, neighbor Diefendorf. He has 
brought us good tidings and deserves the best the 
place affords. I only wish that I had known of 
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his coming so that I might have prepared some- 
thing special.'* 

"Take no pains on my account, I pray you; 
the most simple food will suffice. I am that 
hungry that I could eat dry bread, for to tell 
the truth I have not touched a morsel since last 
night." 

In a few moments, all were seated at the table. 
The prayer that Master Velde uttered came from 
his heart, and the sentiments contained therein 
were echoed in every bosom. It was a prayer full 
of gratitude, and full, too, of earnest entreaties 
that the God of justice would help them through 
the coming struggle. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

PARTING. 

RAINY April day; the whole valley 
wrapped in a gray, misty vapor, while 
from the leaden clouds the rain came 
down, not in fitful gusts, but steadily, monoto- 
nously, every drop like a well-trained soldier 
keeping time with its fellows. 

"Nature's face is dreary," Madam Velde re- 
marked, drawing nearer the window to get more 
light upon her needle-work. 

'* Dreary indeed," said Susanna. "It seems as 
though all out-doors was crying, and I myself 
am full of dismal forebodings." 

And, judging by their faces, all in the room 
shared the same feelings. Persis and Paul sat 
quietly in one corner, both with rueful counte- 
nances. Poor Paul ! how often had he repented 
his silly wish that "something would happen." 
Now, indeed, something was about to happen. 
His father, the stay of the entire household, was 
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going away and perhaps would never come back ; 
for, alas ! how many there were who had already 
laid down their lives for their country ! 

But now the time had arrived when Master 
Velde could no longer stay at home on his peace- 
ful farm. The country needed men of brains, of 
good judgment, and cautious courage. Accord- 
inglyj on the morrow he was to join Col. Willet's 
regiment and accompany it up to the defence of 
Fort Stanwix. 

As this is no imaginary spot, but one of historic 
interest, let me tell my young readers something 
about it. 

Early in the year 1758, during what was known 
as the French war, the English general Stanwix 
built a fort not far from the source of the Mohawk, 
and near the site of what is now the city of Eome. 
It was a place of importance, not only because of 
its fortifications, but also because it was the great 
"carrying-place." Bateaux, coming up the river, 
here landed all their cargo, and the latter was 
earned by Indians across the country to a creek 
where boats awaited to convey the goods up to 
Oneida Lake and Oswego River, and thence to 
Hie Crreat Lakes. 
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After the Revolution became actively entered 
upon, it was evident to all minds that the little 
communities on the Mohawk lay dangerously 
within the grasp of the enemy. 

The tories, whom the patriotic Palatines had 
compelled to flee, were burning for revenge, and 
their arms and knowledge of the country would 
avail much to the British. Congress speedily 
directed Gen. Schuyler to strengthen the defence 
of the exposed settlements. 

Old Fort Stanwix was in a favorable posi- 
tion for blocking an entrance to the valley, 
and thus form a harassing obstacle in the path 
of an enemy. Accordingly, Col. Dayton was 
ordered to rebuild it and make it ready for an 
aDtacK. 

The greatest speed was necessary. The task 
was a most arduous one ; and in spite of the 
labor expended, when Col. Peter Gansevoort 
took possession of the fort he found it in a 
wretched condition. But the brave soldier set 
pluckily to work, and with the aid of Col. 
Marinus Willet and his men, soon had "Fort 
Schuyler," as it was now called, so strengthened 
as to be able to stand a long and dangerous siege. 
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And now to go back to our story. On this 
rainy April day, every member of the Velde 
household was busily engaged in getting the 
master ready for his perilous journey. Madam 
Velde was putting the finishing touches to sundry 
garments ; Susanna was knitting the last few 
stitches in the toe of a home-made sock ; Persis, 
in spite of her tears, was filling a little ^ house- 
wife" with buttons, needles, pins, and other 
articles necessary for a soldier who had to take 
charge of his own wardrobe; Paul, under the 
direction of Fritz, was pouring melted lead into 
bullet moulds; old Andreas was cleaning his 
master's gun and pistols. In their hearts, both 
Andreas and- Fritz were grumbling because they 
could not accompany Master Velde. 

'' Father ! father ! why can't I go ? " Fritz at 
last broke out. 

His father lay on the lounge, taking a little rest 
ere his long march. He turned his face with a 
fond smile toward his elder son. 

** Fritz," he said, "a true patriot always does 
his duty, does he not?" 

''Yes, sir." 

"And is it not your duty to stay here and till 
the soilV 
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"If every one thought so, why then there 
would be no soldiers: they would all be 
turned into ploughmen ! " 

" But there must be those who stay at home to 
defend as well as those who go forth to fight. 
Let mo tell you, my son, that at any time stray 
savages may be prowling about, trying to kill or 
steal. You will have to be constantly on your 
guard, even more than in an open battle-field. 
See that the doors and windows are nightly 
secured. None of you women folks must go far 
away from the house ; keep your eyes and ears 
open — all of you!** 

"Aye, sir, and our guns loaded," Andreas re- 
marked. 

"But do you really think that we settlers will 
be molested ? " Fritz asked. 

"It is more than likely," was the reply; "and 
that is the reason why I desire you .and Andreas 
to remain at home to protect all these dear ones. 
The Lord knoweth the thought of the safety of 
those I leave behind will cheer me during many 
dreary and dangerous hours." 

"What is that?" Susanna suddenly exclaimed. 
" I hear the sound of horse's hoofs dashing 
through the mire." 
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"It is a soldier! an officer with a beautiful 
blue and buff uniform on I " cried Persis, peeping 
out of the window. 

Nearer and nearer sounded the clattering heels, 
and ere Master Velde could spring from his 
couch and open the door, out of the mist and 
rain sprang an iron-gray horse, bearing the 
stately and erect form of a middle-aged man, 
whose pale, clear-cut features, powdered hair, and 
aristocratic bearing proved him to be no common 
Palatine ploughman. 

" Colonel Willet I " Master Velde exclaimed in 
surprise, " pray come in I Andreas, take the 
gentleman's horse." 

''Thanks, friend Velde, but I cannot stay. 
I had an errand this way, and thought I would 
stop and tell you that our regiment starts an 
hour earlier than we intended ; but the urgency 
of the case, you know, demands our immediate 
departure. Please let us have your presence at 
the appointed time ; until then, adieu," and with 
a courteous bow to Madam Velde, who had come 
to the door, he put spurs to his horse and dashed 
away. 

^Oh, and must you indeed start so soon?" 
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Madam Velde exclaimed, placing her frail hands 
on her son's broad shoulders, and looking up 
into his face while her own was working with 
emotion. 

The tall, stalwart man bent down and kissed 
her. 

Be brave, mother," he said, in tones of deep- 
est tenderness. "You always have been, and 
God will not let your strength fail you now. If 
it pleases his will, I will come back to you and 
we will all be happy together.'* 

"Cheered by that hope, I will try and make 
your last moments with us pleasant ones," his 
mother replied, forcing back the tears, and then, 
speaking in her usual brisk tones, she said : — 

"Hurry, Susanna: we must get your master 
something to eat ere he departs. Put on some of 
that veal pie and a loaf of fresh bread." 

" You must all sit down and eat with me, then," 
the father replied ; "I would like to have it so." 

What a sorrowful meal that was 1 Yet every- 
body tried to keep back the tears, and speak and 
act cheerfully. The master laughed and joked, 
although the heart in his bosom was greatly 
troubled. 
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How fast fled the time ! how soon came the hour 
when Master Velde said, "I must go I Andreas, 
is everything ready?" 

"The horse is at the door, sir," was the reply. 
•'And here are your gun, powder-horn, and 
ammunition bag." 

"There is a little package of food: have you 
room for it?" Madam Velde asked. 

** I will make room for it, and right gladly," 
laughing. "I fear me that your dainty cookery 
will have quite unfitted me for the soldiers' fare at 
Fort Schuyler. Now, Fritz, Andreas, remember 
the injunction I have given you. Above all 
things be prudent. Whenever there is a rumor 
of Indians, flee to the fort. Susanna, my good, 
faithful girl, I know I need not ask you to take 
care of your mistress. Persis, little maid, and 
Paul, my lad — " 

Here the tears rolled down his bronzed cheeks 
as he took the children in his arms. At this sign 
of distress the floodgates in every heart were 
opened, and for several moments there was no 
sound but that of weeping. 

Madam Velde was the first to regain her self- 
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"May the Lord strengthen you, my son!" she 
said. "Trust us in his hands, and do not woiTy ! 
Go forth and do your duty ! I yield you up to 
your country ! Do your best to save her ! " 

"Mother ! mother I ** was all that the strong man 
could utter. Then, after one hurried, passionate 
embrace, he mounted his horse and galloped 
away. 

Drip I drip ! drip ! fell the rain from the eaves, 
dropping on the silvery hair of the aged mother, 
upon Persis's rosy, upturned face, upon the heads 
of the others, as all bent out of the doorway to see 
the last glimpse of the master as he rode away. 
Down the black, muddy, winding road he went, 
through the meadow, now fresh and green, with 
rain-drops gemming every tiny blade of grass. 
An instant more and a turn around a clump of 
elms would hide him from view. There, he was 
gone ! Nothing but the rain, the mist, the faint, 
sweet smell of spring remained. Master Velde 
was gone ! Would he ever come back? was the 
question on eveiy face and in every heart. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

STRAWBERRIES AND SOMETHING ELSE. 

OW tiresome are the days of waiting and 
watching! The two months following 
Master Velde's departure were full of 
dreary suspense ; yet all the time nature went 
on with her work. Days and nights of rain, soft 
winds, and bright gleams of sunshine made the 
soil loose, moist and fertile ; buds on the trees 
began to swell and unfold their wealth of green 
leaves ; ferns uncurled their woolly fronds ; here 
and there, on the hillside and in the valley, flow- 
ers began to bloom, while everywhere were flocks 
of birds — happy tenants of the *' forest prime- 
val" — on housekeeping thoughts intent. 

Brave Fritz, striving to curb his impatience, 
steadily followed the plough, or dropped handfuls 
of golden grain into the black, alluvial soil. Yet 
often he would pause in his work and gaze with 
longing eyes down the valley, letting his imagina- 
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tion picture the struggles of the patriots in the 
eastern colonies, or then again, perhaps, turning 
toward the hills at his back, where black forests 
loomed up, presenting an almost impenetrable 
wall between him and his father. 

Master Velde, thoughtful as ever, had sent sev- 
eral messages home to his family. Whenever a 
guide, scout, or trusty Indian came down the 
Mohawk, there was always some kind, reassur- 
ing word from the soldier up within the walls of 
Fort Schuyler. 

He was well, prayerfully awaiting whatever the 
Lord might have in store for him. And the mes- 
sage ever ended thus : "Tell Fritz to take good 
care of all intrusted to his hands." 

Indeed, Fritz earnestly endeavored to obey 
this, and old Andreas was an invaluable ally. 
Every night the doors were bolted and barred; 
plenty of water and provisions were kept in the 
house; guns were loaded and at hand: but so 
far there had been no cause for alarm. 

"Don't you feel well, dear madam?" Susanna 
inquired one spring morning, as her mistress, 
pale and worn, sat at the table with seemingly 
no appetite. 
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*'0h, it's nothing — nothing; I didn't rest 
very well last night." 

All turned anxious faces toward the dear old 
lady ; seeing which, she smiled and said : — 

" Nay, do not be alarmed : there is no need of 
it, I do assure you. I only feel a trifle languid ; 
it is the result of this warm, enervating weather ; 
then, too, at my age, one mustn't expect to feel 
as sprightly as little Persis or my strong 
Susanna." 

*' But you must eat and keep up your strength. 
Fresh eggs are nourishing : see, here are some, - 
poached, too ; 't is the way you like them." 

*' Thank you, Susanna; they are quite to my 
taste." 

"Is there nothing else you would like?" 

^ Nothing, but a foolish craving for fruit, — not 
preserves or sweet comfits, but fruit in its natural 
state. However, it is too early for any yet, and 
so I must be patient." 

" Fritz," whispered Persis, an hour or two later, 
when the former, hoe in hand, was about starting 
for the field, — ^ Fritz, may I go up on the hill- 
side?" 

"WhathiU?" 
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" The one back of the house." 

Fritz looked grave. 

** You are not allowed to go outside the fence, 
you know ; what do you want to go for ? " 

**0h, it's a secret!" Persis replied, smiling; 
''but I don't mind telling you if you'll keep it 
close. I want to get some strawberries for the 
dear grandmother. Dy you not hear her say 
this morning that she had such a longing for 
fruit?" 

'* Yes, but strawberries^ child, — it is too early." 

"No," eagerly; "last week Betsey Pellinger 
told me that she saw large green berries there, 
and two or three were actually turning pink on 
one side. We've had warm rain and sunshine 
since then ; besides, the hill faces the south, and 
things there ripen sooner than anywhere else." 

" Was Betsey there alone ? " 

" Oh, yes ! she goes everywhere, and without 
fear. I am more of a coward ; I really believe I 
would faint away were I to see an Indian." 

Fritz laughed at her earnestness. 

" Since then you are so timid, suppose you 
wait until I have time to go." 

"Oh, but I want to pick the berries myself; 

9 
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please let me go, Fritz. I do not think there is a 
bit of danger* We — for Betsey is coming over 
to spend the day — we will be right in sight of 
you and Andreas, and only a few rods away from 
the fence." 

"Well," said Fritz, after a minute's hesitation, 
" you may go ; only be sure to keep your eyes 
open, and your feet ready to run." 

An hour later, two little maidens might have 
been seen wending their way up the grassy 
slope. 

Under the influence of Betsey's gay, bold spirit, 
Persis forgot her timidity, and thought only of the 
enjoyment of the present moment. 

It was a beautiful morning; peace and safety 
seemed to be wafted on the very winds, to glow 
in the sunshine and smile down from the blue 
heavens ; a bobolink, poised on a blade of wav- 
ing grass, sent forth a trickling, laughing roun- 
delay, keeping time with the " tinkle, tinkle " of 
a little spring gushing from the mossy heart of 
the hill, and running down through the green 
meadows until it clasped hands with the sparkling 
river. Wild roses, holding up their pink cheeks 
for the sun's kiss, covered the stone fence over 
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which the girls clambered. Daisies and butter- 
cups dotted the grass with spots of white and gold, 
while nestling among the dewy mosses bordering 
the spring were patches of blue violets. 

Here, at last, strawberries were found, and 
great was Persis's joy when she spied the little 
red cones. 

Kneeling amid the tall ferns and grasses, 
twenty fingers picked busily, tongues chattering 
at the same time. 

" Why, Persis I I don 't believe you have eaten 
one single berry ! " Betsey presently exclaimed, 
her own face daubed with suspicious red marks. 
*' I Ve eaten the mate to every one I Ve put in my 
basket I " 

'* Well, my basket is full now ; I wanted to be 
sure of that, first ; and since I have secured a por- 
tion for dear grandmother, I believe I will now 
feast a little for myself. How very warm it is I " 

*' Yes, the sun strikes down right smartly ; but 
you worked so fast." 

"I did, and it has made me real thirsty. See 
what a large plantain leaf! I believe I'll take it 
to the spring to use as a cup." 

Placing her basket upon a little stone, Persis 
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left Betsey still picking and eating, and went a 
rod or two farther up the hill, where, under the 
shade of a tall, sweeping elm, the water was clear 
and cool. As she folded the leaf into a cup 
shape and stooped to place it under the trickling 
water, she chanced to give a downward glance. 
Her poor little heart nearly ceased beating ! 
What was it that she saw ? 

There in the ground, made wet and muddy by 
the dropping water, was the imprint of a mocca-* 
sin/ clear and distinct, showing that it had 
been recently made or the water would have 
worn it awaj'^ I 

*' I believe I would faint were I to see an In- 
dian ! " Persis had said to Fritz that morning ; 
but now that the test had come, she strove to 
retain her presence of mind, and, it must be con- 
fessed, there was a courageous spirit in her little 
body! 

She conquered the inclination to scream, coolly 
raised the cup to her lips, drank, and then lei- 
surely looked around her. Down in the field was 
Fritz, hoeing away with youthful energy. In the 
door-yard was Susanna, laying pieces of linen 
clotb to bleach on the grass. There, too, under 
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the elm sat the grandmother, working butter with 
the wooden ladle. Every one happy and se- 
cure 1 

But above Persis ! What danger lurked among 
those tall, dark trees that seemed to wave their 
boughs so warningly at her? With a seemingly 
careless, yet keen glance, she strove to pierce into 
their depths. Several rods up the hill was a 
clump of elderberry bushes, nodding their masses 
of creamy white flowers. Was there not some- 
thing else nodding among them too, — (he plume 
on the head of an Indian? 

Persis walked on a step or two, then stooped to 
pluck a flower, and as she did so, gave one swift, 
searching glance toward the bushes. Ah, she 
was not mistaken I The copper-colored arm and 
hand, grasping a tomahawk, were distinctly re- 
vealed through the green leaves ! 

•'Dear God, help usl" were the words Persis 
said within her heart ; and then she spoke aloud, 
and with a gay little laugh : — 

''Betsey, don't you pick all the berries 1 I 
want some too 1 " 

"Hurry up, then, or they'll all be gone ! " was 
the reply, and down the slope went Persis. 
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There, sheltered by sumac bushes, she whis- 
pered her discovery. 

Betsey's brown face turned white, and she 
opened her berry-stained lips to utter a cry, but 
Persis hastily placed her hand over her friend's 
mouth ere a sound issued from it. 

" Be silent ! " she whispered in stem tones. 
*' Be silent ! Our lives and the lives of others 
depend on our conduct now!" 

''But what shall we do?" Betsey gasped, her 
white teeth chattering with fear. 

^ We must work our way down to Fritz with- 
out the Indian seeing us. I will hang our bon- 
nets upon these bushes, so that the savage may 
be deceived into thinking that we are still 
here." 

A moment, and this was done. Then, snake- 
like, the two girls crawled down the slope, fear- 
ing every instant lest a leaden bullet or winged 
arrow should arrest their progress. 

Fritz, pausing a minute to wipe the sweat from 
his heated forehead, was startled upon hearing a 
childish voice whisper : — 

" Get down, Fritz ! get down 1 " and instinc- 
tively obeying the command, he saw two white 
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and frightened faces peering out from the pink 
roses by the stone wall. 

''There's a redskin up on the hill; he's been 
watching you ! " Persis whispered, and quick- 
witted Fritz a^t once comprehended her. 

"All right," was his reply, uttered in low tones. 
** Let us creep along carefully until we reach the 
willows in the yard, and once there we can get 
into the house without being seen." 

Taking the lead, he crept along, the girls fol- 
lowing him. They reached the house just in time, 
for old Andreas was in the act of starting for the 
cornfield. 

"Humph!" he exclaimed, when told of the 
enemy's presence. " It is lucky that Fritz and I 
were not both in the cornfield." 

"Why?" Paul inquired. 

" He would have shot us both, and you and the 
women folks would have been defenceless." 

" Do you think there is only one Indian ? " 

"Probably; had there been more they would 
have pounced down upon us without any hesita- 
tion." 

"Had I known of a certainty that there was 
only one, I would have gone up there with my 
gun," said Fritz. 
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*• And why ? the savage was watching your every 
movement, and would have shot you." 

"Perhaps ; but what shall we do now?" 

" Stay in the house, to be sure," said Madam 
Velde, pale with sudden fright. 

*Yes," said Andreas, "stay in the house and 
keep our eyes open. The savage will prowl 
around and steal, even if he does no more." 

" Oh, dear ! " panted Betsey ; " maybe the savage 
will steal our sunbonnetsl Mine was a lovely 
pink, and Persis's was very prettily ruffled." 

" Better sunbonnets than scalps ! " Susanna ex- 
claimed. 

Madam Velde shuddered. 

" To think what danger you two children were 
in ! " she exclaimed, putting her arm around Persis 
and Betsey. " But what possessed you to go up 
on the hill?" 

"It was to get you some berries, dear grand- 
mother," Persis said, softly patting the aged 
cheek ; " and here they are, — nice, red straw- 
berries." 

"Yes, Persis clung to her basket even while 
she crept along," said Betsey ; " 1 dropped mine 
the very instant I heard Master Bedskin was 
about. '^ 
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** Persis deserves to be aide-de-camp to our 
Washington," said Fritz. "You delicate, timid 
little creature, how could you be so cool and 
thoughtful?" 

" God helped me," the little maid said, simply. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WATCHING FOR THE FOE. 

ITTLE work was done that afternoon. 
The black soil turned to a dull gray on 
the hoe that Fritz had left m the corn- 
field. The pieces of linen lying in the bleaching 
yard grew hard and dry without the customary 
sprinklings. 

Inside the house, although work went on, it 
was mingled with watching. Glances were often 
turned toward the hill on which the Indian had 
been seen, but the trees cast so many shadows 
that it was impossible to tell whether friend or 
foe lurked among them. 

The day passed very uncomfortably. It was 
far from pleasant to be " cooped up in the house," 
as Susanna said. Then, too, there was work to 
do, and Andreas and Fritz sighed impatiently 
as they thought of the neglected cornfield. 

The latter, mdeed, would have ventured out, 



I 
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had he not been restrained by Madam Velde, 
'* Persis may have been mistaken ! " he said. 
"She was nervous, and doubtless fancied that a 
shadow or stump was a savage I *' 

Little Persis looked grieved. 

"Indeed, Fritz, I saw him very plainly. He 
was all war-paint, too I " she said. 

"The eyes of the little lass are keen," Andreas 
observed. 

"Well," Fritz retorted, "if there is a redskin 
up there, why doesn't he come down?" 

" Fie ! Is he not cunning enough to stay be- 
yond the reach of our rifles ? Perhaps he is wait- 
ing for the rest of his party to come up. Pru- 
dence, Fritz, my lad, is to be observed above all 
things, so the master, thy father, commanded. 
When night comes, we may then have a chance to 
practise that other virtue, courage t^ 

The afternoon wore away at last; but when 
night came, every one felt more troubled than 
ever. Danger in the daylight was bad enough, 
but danger in darkness was still worse. 

When Susanna had prepared the supper and 
summoned all to partake of it, it was found that 
Paul was missing 
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^ Is he not in the shed ? I saw him there but 
half an hour ago," said Madam Velde. 

''And in truth, so did I,** Susanna answered. 
'* Ete called to me and asked whether there was 
any milk for supper. I said no ; that the warm 
weather had soured the morning's milking, and 
that there was no chance of getting any fresh, as 
it was unsafe to go after the cows." 

" Here they come, now ! " Persis cried. 

"Whatl the Indians?'' Madam Velde ex- 
claimed, in frightened tones. 

"No, ma'am; the cows. There's 'Schwartze- 
nase,' KHeine-rothe,* and * Suisse-augen.' " 

And indeed, the three cows were slowly wend- 
ing their way into the yard, and after them, with 
red face and panting breath, ran Paul. He swung 
his cap with an exultant air, crying gayly : — 

^ There ! I mean to have some fresh milk, 
redskins or no redskins." 

" Child ! child ! why did you cause us this anx- 
iety ? " sternly demanded the grandmother, when 
the little boy entered the house. 

" Truly <I did n't intend you to worry ; I slipped 
out quietly for that very reason. I have been 
gone but a short time, dear grandmother, and am 
here all aafe.^* 
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** And thankful I am that you are ; but mark 
my words, child, and obey them. Never again 
go outside the yard unless you have "my permis- 
sion or that of Susanna or Andreas ; think what 
danger you were in 1 " 

"Ho," said Fritz, laughing, "I guess he was n't 
in much danger. He has his scalp on yet, I see. 
How silly we were to believe that there were 
Indians about I " 

" Ah, Master Fritz, don't be too hasty," Paul 
rejoined, his face growing grave. ''There are 
savages on the hill, not only one but three^ and 
ugly-looking rascals they are, too ; I '11 tell you 
about it, only don't look so frightened. Just 
give me something to eat ; I feel tired and faint." 
And indeed, now that the excitement had 
passed, Paul was pale and trembling. 

While he ate he related his adventures. 

** When T left here," he said, *' I went toward 
the pasture, turned the cows homeward, and 
then, instead of immediately following them, I 
thought I would go farther up the hill to see what 
I could see. I crept along at the bottom of the 
ravine, the willows bordering it shielding me 
from sight. After a little I thought I smelled 
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smoke, and upon peering through the bushes, 
what did I see but three Indians sitting around 
a fire 1 One was cleaning his gun, another was 
cutting slices of meat (and by the way, they have 
killed one of our sheep), and the third was roast- 
ing the slices over the coals ; they were all jab- 
bering away in low tones, and — " 

•^Did you hear what they said?" Andreas in- 
terrupted eagerly. 

** Yes, and I know enough of the Indian tongue 
to make out pretty much what they meant, too 1 
One of the savages had been there all day, — the 
one Persis saw, I guess, — the others came about 
sundown. They have been prowling around the 
valley for the sake of getting scalps and a pris- 
oner or two, but I do not think they will attack 
us. From what I could hear, they think that you 
and Andreas are able to defend the place." 

" Still, we had better be ready for an attack,** 
said Andreas. " Should the night pass quietly, 
we will on the morrow seek refuge in the fort, 
as the master ordered us to do in a case like 
the present." 

" What ! and leave everjiihing to become the prey 
of those greedy savages?" said Fritz angrily. 
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"We can hide some things," said Madam Velde. 
"Andreas, you see that the house is properly- 
secured. Fritz, bring a spade ; I want you to 
come with me down cellar. Susanna, gather 
together my silver spoons, my pitcher and two 
salvers, the tankard and mugs, and bring them 
all down cellar; or, as you have the dishes to 
wash, you may let Persis and Betsey bring the 
silver down." 

When they reached the cellar. Madam Velde 
pointed to a huge cask that had been filled with 
cider on the previous autumn, but which was now 
nearly empty, the remaining contents turned to 
vinegar, and said : " Move that, please, and dig a 
hole beneath. I intend to put these valuables in 
a box which shall be buried here ; then, if the 
house be ransacked by savages, or even burned, 
these things will be safe. Betsey, you are a trust- 
worthy little lass, and I hope you will not reveal 
this secret." 

After the box was placed in the hole, Fritz 
covered the ground over it, smoothed it with his 
spade, and then rolled the cask back to its 
place. 

In the mean time work had been going on up- 
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stairs. Old Andreas had brought in wood and 
water, closed the shutters, barred the door, and 
made everything safe. The others went to bed, 
and he and Fritz sat up and watched. 

But not a sound was heard save the sigh of the 
wind as it swept around the house. At last the 
long, dreary night of suspense wore away, and no 
enemy had made his presence known. 

" I was right," said Paul ; *^ the redskins are 
probably miles away from here by this time, for 
from their conversation I learned that they in- 
tended to start for Canada. I hope, though, that 
they '11 be seized by some of Col. Willett's men 
ere they get there." 

" I think I can hoe com with good energy this 
morning," said Fritz ; " we must be at it, too. 
What a shame that we were obliged to be idle one 
whole day ! Give me some breakfast, Susanna, 
and then I must be going." 

" Not so fast ! " said Andreas. " How do you 
know but what the savages are still there ? Before 
we go out to work, I must be sure of a certainty 
that there are none lurking about. I will try 
Paul's method when he went for the cows ! I, 
too, will creep snake-fashion up the ravine." 
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" But it is bright daylight now. Are you sure 
that it will be safe?" the grandmother inquired. 

**I will be careful, dear lady ; I was a scout in 
the French war, you know, and some of the tricks 
I then learned will be of service now. Fritz, will 
you help me gather a few armfuls of the hemlock 
boughs outside the door ? " 

The boughs were brought in, and Andreas 
proceeded to bind them upon his body, on his 
back, head, and arms, so that he looked like a 
moving mass of greenery. 

** Here are large ferns ; why not bind these 
on?" Paul inquired. 

" Because they would soon wilt ; and should an 
Indian see a drooping plant, he would immediately 
seek to find out the cause. But now I must be 
going. Should anything happen to me, I will 
try and give you some sign. Keep a good 
watch. If I 'm not back in two hours you may 
be pretty certain that ill-luck has befallen me. 
Good by." 

Andreas slipped out of the door, and, shielded 
by the trees, made his way toward the ravine. 
Then he crawled along until he neared the spot 
where the Indian had been seen. Here ho paused 

10 
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and listened intently. No sound was heard ex- 
cept the murmur of the little brook that trickled 
through the ravine. 

Andreas lay there quietly, when suddenly a 
soft footfall smote upon his ear. He cautiously 
raised his head and peered through the bushes. 

Upon the summit of the hill, in bold relief 
against the soft, rose-flushed sky, stood a solitary 
figure. A youth in a hunting suit of skins stood 
leaning upon his gun and gazing up and down the 
valley. 

It was Han Yost, the Dutch boy, whom our 
readers will remember as having attended school 
with the Velde children. He had grown up an 
idle, mischievous young man, disliked by some, 
and pitied by others, who considered him more 
half-witted than ugly. He was, however, sup- 
posed to be a harmless sort of a fellow, although 
so odd and inquisitive. 

When Andreas beheld Han Yost standing up 
there in perfect security, he at once inferred that 
the Indians had decamped ; and accordingly, lay- 
ing aside the caution he had hitherto observed, 
he boldly advanced into the clear opening up the 
hill. 
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^ Why, good morning, neighbor Andreas ! " 
called out the youth; but ere the trapper could 
reply to the salutation, three brawny savages 
surrounded and disarmed him. 

With many grim jokes concerning the hem- 
lock boughs with which he was adorned, they 
tied his hands behind his back and bound him to 
a tree. Resistance was impossible, but in the 
kindness of his heart he called out : — 

"Run, Han Yost! run for your life, warn 
Madam Velde and the children ! Run ! and may 
the good God protect you." 

But Han Yost seemed in no hurry, neither 
did he appear afraid ; on the contrary, he spoke 
familiarly with one of the redskins, received an 
answer, and then sauntered carelessly down the 
hill, not however in the direction of the Veldes. 

" The Dutch devil ! " old Andreas muttered to 
himself. " Can it be that he is a traitor, and in 
league with the British ? It certainly looks like 
it. Oh, if I could only get one word to my dear 
mistress and the poor children ! " 

Tied as he was, this seemed impossible. Pres- 
ently his keen wit suggested a way. Upon the 
spot where the Indians had had their fire on the 
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previous evening, a few brands still remained, 
red and burning. One round log, blazing 
briskly, he managed to reach with his foot, and 
when opportunity offered he gave it a quiet but 
vigorous kick that sent it rolling down the hill. 
It reached a stack of hay which he and Fritz had 
piled there only a day or two before. In breath- 
less suspense, Andreas awaited the result. For- 
tunately the Indians had not observed his act. 

When the log reached the hay a few dry wisps 
began to take fire. The flame crept along until 
it reached the main part of the hay, which was 
soon in a blaze. By this time the Indians had 
observed the conflagration, and were much dis- 
turbed by it. 

After the capture of Andreas they had planned 
an attack upon the house below, thinking to sur- 
prise the inmates ; but their design was frus- 
trated, for Andreas saw, with intense satisfaction, 
that the shutters of the window facing the hill 
were being suddenly closed, and thus interred, 
and lightly too, that the Veldes had perceived 
his warning signal. 

With sullen looks and brutal threats, the three 

savages now started on their homeward nuirch, tak- 

iDg with tbem as prisoner lYio £a\\)aJ\xV oW «ifcTs^^x» 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



LEAVING HOME. 




|0ES not Andreas stay a long time, or 
am I unduly impatient?** said Madam 
Velde, going to the window and look- 
ing toward the hill, 

"He's dreadfully slow, that's all ; I could have 
been up there twice and back again,** said Fritz. 

" Hush ! Andreas is cautious ; he is older than 
you, Fritz, and knows how to deal with the wily 
savages. N'evertheless, I fear me that ill-luck 
has befallen him now.** 

Susanna began to weep. 

"Dear Madam, indeed I fear that you are right : 
did not Andreas say that he would give some sign 
should any evil befall him? Look there at that 
coil of smoke rising amid the trees ! '* 

"That is as true as I live," Fritz exclaimed 
excitedly; "it is our haystack burning! It has 
cither been set fire by the Indians, or Andreas has 
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done it himself to warn us of danger. The noble 
man 1 how unjust 1 have been to him,'* and Fritz's 
eyes were full of tears. 

*' Cheer up, lad," said Susanna; "Andreas is 
probably alive ; let us be thankful for that. And 
now we must prepare to defend ourselves." 

Several hours passed in watching and waiting, 
but no one, either friend or foe, appeared until 
about noon, when Betsey's father hurriedly drove 
down the road. 

*' Ha ! Betsey, you black-eyed lass, I see the 
Indians have not harmed you, but a deal of worry 
I have had over you these past two hours," he said 
as he entered. "Madam Velde, your humble ser- 
vant I am and ever hope to be. I hear that there 
are Indians about, but how true the report is I know 
not. Anyhow, I have come with my wagon to take 
you all, including this lass of mine, to a place of 
safety, — provided, of course, that you so will. 
These are perilous times, and your house is quite 
remote. True, you have Andreas, — and by the 
way, where is he?" 

•' That is what troubles us," Madam Velde re- 
plied ; and she proceeded to relate the events of 
the past twenty-four hours. 
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Jerry Pellinger shook his head gravely. 

" This is quite serious," he said. 

" What do you think we had better do?" Fritz 
inquired. * 

"Well, first of all, you must not spend an- 
other night here alone. Gather together what 
articles you need, and I will take you to Fort 
Kouari." 

" But Andreas I he may be dead or dying upon 
the hill. Surely we must not leave him in this 
heartless manner," Madam Velde earnestly ex- 
claimed. 

** No, dear lady ; but the sooner you and these 
children are in a place of safety, the sooner will 
a search be made for Andreas. However, 1 think 
it quite likely that he is made prisoner." 

**But will it be safe for us to start to the fort 
now? " said Fritz, to whom the events of the last 
few hours had taught caution. 

Jerry Pellinger shrugged his shoulders. 

" Humph I what is safe in these times ? We 
must take the risk, for every moment here adds 
to our danger. My wal^on is light and strong; 
my two colts go like the wind if need be ; when 
once started, any tory or Indian will have hard 
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work to catch us. As for bullets, — well, we 
must dodge them." 

In a little while all were ready ; but more than 
one pair of eyes were dim at the thought of see- 
ing the dear old home for the last time, per- 
haps. 

^ Think of the pieces of cloth and the blan- 
kets," sighed Susanna. 

** Yes, and the jeilies and jars of apple butter," 
said Madam Velde. '' I spent so much time over 
them." 

"Well, the redskins sha'n*t have my doll, any- 
how 1 " Persis exclaimed, fondling a little wooden 
puppet. 

"No, nor^our pretty kitten," said Betsey, who 
carried the furry little animal in her arms. 

The women and two little girls rode away in 
the wagon with Jerry Pellinger as driver, while 
Fritz and Paul, mounted on one of the Velde 
horses, galloped after. 

"It seems just like going out for a merry- 
making in the woods," said Betsey, giggling, 
her gay young spirits not much dampened by 
thoughts of danger. 

And yet the day was fine enough for just such a 
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merry-making as she had mentioned. The sun 
shone, the river sparkled, the golden-rod and 
purple asters waved their regal banners. 

On sped the colts, as if conscious that they 
must do their best to save the lives of those in- 
trusted to their care. On they flew, their eight 
white feet tossing up the gray dust, their brown 
sides dripping with sweat ; but Jerry spared not 
the lash, knowing that perhaps life and death 
were in the balance. 

Presently they drew up at the Diefendorfs, and 
found that family also in the act of departure. 
Two wagons full of household goods, food and 
clothing, the mother and Granny Rasbach, to- 
gether with smaller specimens of numanity, 
moved slowly down the road, while Herr Die- 
fendorf jogged after. Jerry. Pellinger looked 
pleased at this re-enforcement, and after greet- 
ings had been exchanged, said, — 

•' Ho I There is so large a party of us now 
that the redskins won't venture an attack I That 
body of infantry belonging to you, friend Die- 
fendorf, presents quite a formidable array!" 

^'Eh?" said Herr Diefendorf, dull to see the 
wit, — " eh ? I myself don't think there is much 
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danger of an attack, but the women folks are 
easily frightened. I would prefer staying and 
having a shot or two at the varmints I But," 
puffing away at his pipe, " I don't much believe 
there are any redskins around. Only this morn- 
ing, Han Yost, the young hunter, told me that he 
could see no traces of them." 

Jerry Pellinger told of Andreas's capture, and 
then added, — 

"Don't place too much dependence on Han 
Yost ; he has sly ways about him, and, I rather 
suspect, favors the British." 

" He 's joined the Continentals though ; I saw 
him drilling." 

"Ay! There's many a wolf puts on sheep's 
clothing; besides, he's married a tory's daugh- 
ter, and if he is influenced by her it would be 
natural." 

" Well, but as long as his walk is straight we 
ought not to call his gait crooked. It is n't right 
to be over-suspicious," said Herr Diefendorf, who 
was a kind-hearted, easy-going man, full of good 
motives himself, and ever willing to ascribe the 
same to others. 

Jerry Pellinger, although of genial disposition, 
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was, nevertheless, more of a man of the world, 
— apt to study people and weigh their actions. 
His reply to Herr Diefendorf was a little laugh 
and the words, — 

"Well, well, neighbor, time will tell whether I 
have been unjust to the young chap or not.** 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



LIFE AT THE FORT. 




'HE weather is so warm that it will be 
charming to live in a cool stone house,*' 
said Betsey, when the party, safe and 
sound, had come within sight of the fort. 

As Fort Kouari, or Herkimer, as it is more 
commonly called, was quite an important place 
during the Revolution, perhaps our readers 
would like to know somethiog about it. 

It was a large building, forty feet wide, seventy 
feet long, with walls two feet thick. Its steep 
roof was covered with oaken shingles. On the 
front or north side there were six windows and 
six small port-holes. There were two doors, one 
in front, the other in the rear, with a wide hall- 
way extending between. On the main floor was 
a large best room, a kitchen, pantry, and bedroom. 
In the hall, a broad oaken stairway led up to the 
second floor, where there were three rooms. 
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The window and door frames and casings, as 
well as the floors, were of white oak. 

Grand old fireplaces in both the upper and 
lower stories made comfort and cheer throughout 
the house. 

Outside, there was a ditch six feet deep and 
seven feet wide. Just inside the ditch were tall, 
slanting palisades, and behind these an embank- 
ment of earth. On the east the earth had not 
been excavated, thus leaving a narrow bridge 
of ground. 

" Ho I I 'd like to see any redskins get in that 
building ! " Paul exclaimed, as he surveyed the fort. 

"Since then you think it so safe, I hope you 
will stay within the walls and not go traipsing off 
after cows or any oth^r wild-goose-chase," said 
Susanna. 

** Well, if I do, I hope 1 '11 be more fortunate 
than poor old Andreas," gravely rejoined the 
little boy ; and at the mention of the old trap- 
per's name, Persis burst into tears, and even 
Madam Velde's eyes grew misty as she said to 
Pellinger, — 

" Pray let us hurry and beg some of the garri- 
son to hunt for him." 
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But when within the walls such information 
greeted them as showed this would be of no avail. 

A settler, one Adam Herder, who had been out 
hunting that morning, had heard footsteps, and, 
concealing himself in some bushes, had seen three 
Indians pass by, taking with them, as prisoner, 
dear old Andreas Stein. All were on rapid 
march and by this time were miles away. It 
would be useless to try to overtake them. 
Besides, the number of the garrison being small, 
it would not be prudent to send out soldiers. 

One thing comforted the Veldes : Andreas 
was alive and well. He was cunning, too, and 
perhaps he might outwit the savages and so 
make his escape. 

After the two families arrived, life at the fort 
went on pretty much the same. The men worked 
on the lands in the vicinity, muskets accompany- 
ing: their hoes. The women within the fort 
cooked and cleaned, spun and knit ; the children 
played together, and had good times in spite of 
the danger that ever menaced them. 

Sometimes the inmates of the fort would be 
startled by sad reports of houses ransacked and 
whole families murdered or carried into captivity 
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worse than death. Often the sky would glow a 
lurid red with the burning of cherished homes. 

Once a dire calamity took place in their very 
midst. One hot July day a farmer, working in 
an adjacent field, hurried to the fort bearing the 
startling information that he had seen two In- 
dians up on the wooded slope above him. Some 
of the soldiers scoffed at him, but their incre- 
dulity was not strong enough to cause them to be 
so fearless as to offer to go aflber the cows when 
evening came. They smoked their pipes, paced 
up and down their beats, unmindful of the chil- 
dren crying for their mugs of fresh foaming milk. 

The youngest baby of the Diefendorfs, little 
Rosa, was ailing ; her gums were red and swollen 
with the pretty white teeth that wanted to push 
their way through. Poor little mddcheni she was 
Granny Easbach's chief pet, and the heart of the 
old woman was full of tender desire to give comfort 
to the poor baby. Herr Diefendorf, the father, 
would have risked anything for his child, but he 
was not there, having been sent a few days pre- 
vious down to one of the lower forts. 

Without sashing a word to any one. Granny tied 
her blue kerchief over her snowy hair, and with 
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milk-pail on her arm, slipped out of the. back 
door. 

Little Paul sat there washing his bare, dirty- 
feet ; he sprang up gallantly, inquiring, " Going 
after water. Granny? Pray let me get it for you." 

"No, thank you, my dear; I am only going 
after some milk for my little Uebschen^ Kosa." 

" But the Indians ! " Paul gasped ; ^ surely, 
Granny, you have forgotten I " 

'' No, child, I remember. I am old and harm- 
less. It will do them no good to kill me; and 
even if they did, I could be better spared than any 
one else. j. am near my journey's end. I am not 
afraid. My little Uebschen wants milk; and she 
needs it sorely, too. Ach ! how sweet it will 
taste to her little, dry mouth I Don't worry 
about me, dear Paul : I will come back all right." 

As long as he lived, Paul never forgot how the 
dear old saint looked as she stood there, with the 
glory of sunset lighting up her kind face and 
making a halo around her silver hair ; then, with 
a smile and a little gesture of farewell, she turned 
and sped with almost girlish grace across the 
little bridge, and was soon lost in the depths of 
the forest. 
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Paul ran to the gate, calling loudly on her to 
return ; but, seeing that his entreaties were of no 
avail, he hastened back to the house and informed 
the inmates of Granny's departure. 

The women wept, the men wore a startled, 
shamed expression, to think that Granny, the 
weakest of all, should have gone upon the peril- 
ous errand ! How would it end ? Would the sav- 
ages take pity on her age and infirmity? Oh, 
with what cheers and caresses would all at the 
fort welcome her return if she did come back 1 
Alas ! 

The sun sank like a great ball of molten red 
gold behind the fringe of dark pine-trees. The 
ruby and rose faded from the sky. The shadows 
crept lower and lower and brooded over the fort. 
The night wind swept by with a dreary wail. 
Away in the distance an owl hooted dismally. 

Little Rosa stirred in her fitful slumber, and 

moaned piteously. But no milk was there to 

appease her thirst. The noble heroine who had 

gone forth for the sake of the little child was 

lying cold and dead in the leafy forest, and the 

crown of silver hair, the glory of her old age, 

was dangling from the belt of a merciless savage. 
II 
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Granny Easbach never came back 1 Shall his- 
tory forget such martyrs ? 

One morning, when the children were out play- 
ing in the earthworks, a horseman galloped up, 
and the sentinel, recognizing him as a friend, 
allowed him to enter. 

It was the Oneida sachem, Thomas Spencer, 
and he brought important news. 

The firing of a musket called in the men from 
the fields, and to the eager, anxious group the 
faithful half-breed delivered tidings, the substance 
of which was in a letter that he brought from 
Master Velde, and gave to the mother of the 
latter : — 

Dear Mother, — I am safe and in my usual health, 
and devoutly hope that you aU are the same. I am deeply 
anxious for you and for all our neighbors. Kow is a 
critical time approaching. 

It is said that two thousand of the enemy, with Col. 
St. Leger and that fiend, Joseph Brant, as leaders, aTe 
assembled at Oswego, preparing to descend and devastate 
our beautiful valley. 

Our fort stands in the line of their march, and we will 
have to succumb ere they can advance. We mean to 
hold our own while life lasts; but human strength has its 
limits, and God knows our garrison is poorly prepared for 
a siege. 
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I hear that Gen. Herkimer has ordered two hundred 
men, with provisions and ammunition, to come to our 
aid. May a kind Providence grant that this help come 
in time I You, although an old woman, have influence: 
use it now to hasten the preparations for our relief. Bid 
the people of our valley remember how our forefathers 
struggled for liberty, and let the thought nerve them to 
exert every effort on their own part. If every one makes 
a bold, decided stand, the enemy will be checked. We 
have God and the right on our side. But to our zeal we 
must add caution, — we may copy that virtue from our 
wily foes. 

By the way. Gen. Herkimer is a leader whom I greatly 
admire. He has all the qualities necessary for this occa- 
sion. Let the people promptly respond to him and im- 
plicitly rely upon him, and we shall be victorious. And 
now duty calls me and I must end this long letter. 

Do not worry about me. God, blessed be his holy 
name I is with us at all times, in both danger and se- 
curity. I feel sure that I shall come out of this dark- 
ness unharmed; but if anything should happen to me 
(again I bid you worry not), tell my children that I 
have tried to live and die honorably — and that they do 
the same. Kiss Paul for me — and Persis, too, dear 
child I she seems like my very own. And now, my 
precious mother, good by, 

From your affectionate son, 

Fredekick Velde. 

While Madam Velde read this letter, the 
sachem Spencer harangued the crowd, urging 
them to speedy efforts. Then, finding that he had 
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at last aroused in them a realization of the neces- 
sity for immediate action, he mounted his horse 
and dashed away, intent on spurring up the flag- 
ging ener^es of others. Nearly a week passed 
and the weeds grew rank in the fertile fields, for 
men were putting on soldiers' equipments and 
women were aiding them ; and the result of their 
exertions was that on the 2d of August, Lieut.- 
Col. Mellon, with a detachment of two hundred 
soldiers, two bateaux of provision and ammuni- 
tion, entered Fort Schuyler up near the source of 
the Mohawk. They arrived not an instant too 
soon, for just as the last load entered the stock- 
ade, the van of the enemy broke through the edge 
of the adjacent forest, even capturing the captain 
of the bateaux. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



AN EVENTFUL DAY. 




N the morning of the 4th of August, 1777, 
nearly a thousand men were assembled at 
Fort Dayton, a little stockade fort dis- 
tant about two miles from Fort Herkimer. 

Not an orderly array of men, to tell the truth, 
but an eager, noisy, bustling crowd, composed 
mostly of farmers clad in rude buckskin or coarse 
homespun, all having sullen brows, angry eyes, 
and an expression of desperate determination on 
their faces. 

Here and there among them, clad in uniforms 
of buff and blue, were the aristocrats, or fine gen- 
tlemen of the country, each striving to organize the 
motley collection into something like regimental 
order. 

Many women and children were there, too, 
who, though they spoke cheering, hopeful words, 
had hard work to keep back the choking sobs and 
blinding tears; for was not many a husband. 
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father, or brother startmg out on what would be 
his last journey ? 

Jerry Pelhnger was going. That very morning 
he had come over from Fort Herkimer accom- 
panied by Madam Yelde, Susanna,' Fritz and the 
children. 

As they drove within the enclosure an elderly 
man of tall stature and commanding presence 
stepped forward, and, with stately politeness, 
assisted Madam Yelde to alight. She held out 
both hands in a cordial way, saying in her clear, 
high-bred tones, ** Friend Nicholas, I rejoice to see 
you I But, truly, 't is a hard task you have before 
you." 

"It is, indeed, dear lady," he replied, a cloud 
settling upon his face. "If one only knew just 
how to act ; but where so many lives depend on 
my yes or no, surely it is fitting that I should 
be prudent." 

** You speak the truth. And I fear me that St. 
I^eger is a formidable foe." 

** Ay 1 and Joseph Brant a very devil incar- 
nate, begging your pardon for using the word; 
t>iit, knowing him as I do, I greatly desire to get 
^^y men under some sort of drill. I find it, as 
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you say, a hard task and, I fear me, a thankless 
one. Ah, dear madam, Dutch blood is as hot as 
any, when once aroused ! " And gravely bowing. 
Gen. Herkimer, for it was he, returned to the 
group of officers with whom he had been holding 
a consultation 

^ What a dear old man he is ! " Persis ex- 
claimed. **I cannot imagine why some of his 
officers look so angrily at him.*' 

" Plague take them I " Susanna muttered. 
''There's that spruce young Cox, and Paris, too, 
both with swords clanging and clattering about 
their legs, plotting mischief, I'll be bound 1 And 
browling Sampson Sammons, too, wagging his 
everlasting tongue 1 Nicholas 1 " turning to young 
Eckerson, who stood at her side, — ''Nicholas, 
mind you stay by the general 1 Be tnie to him, 
and I'll be true to you!" 

"Ay! But you need have no fears for my 
fidelity toward a leader in whom I have confidence, 
— and I have in Gen. Herkimer. Was n't he 
my godfather? I'll stay by him through thick 
and thin I " 

"I believe you will; but why don't the other 
men feel the same way?" 
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^My good girl, we must be patient,** said 
Madam Velde. ^ Do you not see that our gen- 
eral keeps his temper? His kind heart pities 
these turbulent spirits, for he knows that they 
really harbor no ill-will toward him personally, 
but are swayed by the agonizing thought that up 
in Fort Schuyler half-starved men are struggling 
against a horrible foe ; and mingled with this 
is a haunting fear that that foe, not content with 
the destruction of the fort and its brave defenders, 
will swoop down upon us all ! '* 

Fritz's eyes flashed at his grandmother's words. 
" How I wish I were able to go forth and fight I '* 

"And what then would I do without my pro- 
tector?" said his grandmother, tenderly patting 
his tanned cheek. 

He put his arm around her. 

" Don't think that because my blood boils with 
anger at the invader, that I consider it any sacri- 
fice to remain here and protect you," he sa*3, 
smiling. 

"Just hear the men shout!" Betsey cried. 
" Why, they yell as loud as any redskin ! " 

" What does it mean ? " said Persis. 

Nicholas's face grew grave. "It means,'* he 
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said, "that our general has been obliged to 
accede to the demands for an immediate march. 
See ! the men are straggling into line. I must 
go. Farewell all, and God bless you, Susanna.** 
And with tears trickling down his bxonzed cheeks 
Nicholas turned toward his sweetheart. 

Madam Velde, feeling that this parting was too 
sacred to be witnessed by childish eyes, ordered 
the children to bid Nicholas good by, and then to 
withdraw to another part of the enclosure. She, 
herself, paused to speak a comforting word to an 
aged and weeping mother. Betsey slipped away 
to bid her father farewell. Fritz was called to 
examine a refractory gun belonging to one of the 
soldiers. Paul and Persis wandered about, hand 
in hand. 

It was a busy, bustling scene. 

Most of the few horses there were beins: 
mounted by impatient riders. The baggage 
wagons were slowly rolling away, and on them 
were clinging a few old veterans, whose hearts 
were zealous, dthough their legs were weak. 
Then the men went straggling along, by twos 
and threes, with not the slightest regard for mil- 
itary order. 
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''Why, Persis! there's Thunder, our own 
dear Thunder ! '* Paul suddenly cried, pausing 
before a huge, coal-black horse, that, tied to a 
picket, stood impatiently pawing the ground. 

" You remember we could n't catch him the 
morning we started for the fort," Paul continued ; 
"he was wild and scampered about the field in 
such a manneip that neither Fritz nor Herr Pell- 
inger could get him." 

"Some soldier must have caught him,** Persis 
remarked. 

" Yes, and right glad I am, too, for I feared 
that the noble fellow would be taken by the red- 
skins. He *s too fine for that.'* 

" Indeed he is ; he is more tame now, don't 
you think so? See, he lets me pat his head, and 
does n't prick up his ears one bit, only when they 
begin to fife or drum. He isn't used to the 
sounds of war, — dear, pretty horsey.'* 

" Say, Persis,** and Paul lowered his voice coax- 
ingly , — " say, would n't you like to have a ride 
on his back once more ? " 

•'Why, Paul?** 

" But, poor fellow ! he *s going off to battle, and 
as like as not he'll get shot, and we shall never see 
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him again. Come, one little ride will be a thing 
to be remembered all the days of our life." 

Alas ! Paul soon had occasion to realize the 
truth of that remark. 

Persis hesitated. "The soldier who has the 
horse may not like it," she said. 

^ Nonsense 1 have n't we a better right to the 
horse than he 7 Besides, what harm will a short 
ride inside the stockade do ? Come, let us both 
get on his back. Put your foot on that stump 
and I will help you mount. There, now, I will 
untie him and jump up, too/* 

A minute later Thunder was proudly pacing 
along with the two children upon his back. 
And indeed it was a pretty sight! the noble 
anunal with his shining, coal-black skin, flowing 
mane, and arching neck, and upon him sat Paul, 
his face bright with pleasure, and Persis, her 
cheeks glowing, her eyes dancing, and lips part- 
ing in meiTy laughter. 

Many a soldier's face lost its grim sternness 
when he beheld the youthful equestrians. 

Three rounds and then Paul reined up his 
ebony steed before an astonished group consist- 
ing of Madam Velde, Fritz, Susanna, and Bet- 
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sey. Nicholas and Herr Pellinger were already 
tramping up the road. 

Paul doffed his cap and made an elaborate bow. 

Madam Velde started in surprise. "Why, 
children ! where did you find Thunder, and what 
possessed you to get on his back ? He 's too 
young to be safely ridden by such chits as you, 
and especially in this tumult. Pray get off 
immediately 1 " 

'* Certainly, ma'am ; but indeed, Thunder has 
behaved admirably; he has quite changed his 
character, and is now as mild as a lamb." 

But just then something happened that quite 
disproved Paul's assertion. The trumpets began 
to bmy, the drums beat, the fifes played, and 
from hundreds of throats went up a loud farewell 
cheer. 

Thunder pricked up his ears, his eyes grew 
wild with terror, a convulsive shudder went over 
his powerful frame, then, ere Fritz could prevent, 
he gave one tremendous plunge and darted away, 
past the line of soldiers, the groups of women 
and children, and the next instant his heavy 
hoofs went clattering over the drawbridge and 
down the dusty road. 
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The two children were still on his back. 

"Oh, Tersis 1 " sobbed Paul. 

*' Oh, Paul I " moaned Persis. 

With all the strength in their small fingers they 
clung to the horse's back, as onward he bore them 
with bold, free strides, turning toward the road 
leading to the Velde farm. 

And what a ride that was, to be sure ! Paul's 
cap flew off; Persis's yellow curls and gay scarlet 
cloak streamed out far behind. A stray dog ran 
barking out of their way ; a speckled hen, squawk- 
ing loudly, scuttled across the road; a gray 
squirrel, running along a stone fence, gave one 
frightened leap into the underbrush. Up in the 
trees the birds twittered and chattered and gos- 
siped about the strange occurrence. In, less time 
than seemed possible. Thunder reached the Velde 
farm-house, and then slacking his gait, bent down 
his head and leisurely began to nip the tender 
grass in the door-yard. 

The children scrambled from his back, and 
dizzy with their rapid ride, looked at each other. 

" What shall we do?" said Persis. 

" Rest a bit, and then go back to the fort. We 
will probably meet some one commg for us. 
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Don't worry! It's bad enough, I'll allow, but 
let us make the best of it; we needn't worry- 
about Indians, for none will return about here 
when there are so many Provincials at the fort." 

^ 1 don't know,'* and Persis gravely shook her 
head. " The redskins are dreadfully daring ; I 
for one wish we were safe with grandmother and 
Fritz." 

*' And so in faith do 1 1 " Paul rejoined. 

" But while we are here, suppose we just peep 
inside the dear old house." 

The children found no change save what dust, 
rats and spiders had made. 

"The clock has run down," said Persis, gazing 
up at the tall timepiece. 

•* Yes. I believe I '11 set it a going." 

*'But you can't tell what time to regulate 
it by." 

''I'll guess at it. It^s about a quarter to 
twelve." 

With an important air, Paul proceeded to climb 
upon a chair and wind up the clock. Just as he 
had finished and was in the act of closing the door 
of the case, he felt a pair of little hands convul- 
sively clutch his limbs. He turned and saw 
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Persis, her face white, her eyes dilated, her teeth 
chattering with fearl 

^^ Indians 1^^ she gasped. "I saw two out in 
the yard standing by the horse 1 Oh, Paul 1 we 
are in a terrible plight!" 

Paul, though a bold, reckless boy, was never- 
theless a bright one. He pointed to a huge pile 
of tow lying beside the spinning-wheel in the far- 
ther comer of the room, and seizing the little 
girl's hand, he hurried her thither and covered 
her up with the tow. Then he himself crawled 
under and waited tremblingly. ^ 

Hardly had they hushed the rustling of their 
garments, ere the door opened and two stalwart 
savages stepped in and glanced about. 

"Ugh! some one been here lately," said one, 
pointing to the floor, for there, impressed on the 
thick covering of dust, was the mark of small 
footsteps. 

" No fear, though ! Him papoose marks ! " 
the other said, shrugging his shoulders. Then, 
cautiously but quickly, the Indians went through 
the house. They searched greedily among the 
cupboard shelves, but could find nothing except 
preserves and a few crusts of mouldy bread. 
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They went down cellar and their eyes glistened 
when they beheld the barrel under which Madam 
Velde had buried her treasures. ^^ Fire-water I ^^ 
exclaimed one, and he bent and drank greedily, 
but soon drew back spitting and spluttering. 

" Ugh ! him sour," he cried. 

They then went up stairs, and after appropriat- 
ing various articles of clothing, began to destroy 
things, hacking away at this and that with their 
tomahawks. While engaged in this work of 
destruction, their attention was drawn toward 
something else. A sneeze seems a very trifling 
occurrence ; nevertheless, there are times when 
to sneeze is decidedly awkward, and even dan- 
gerous. 

For five minutes, poor Paul had been strug- 
gling hard to overcome a disagreeable tickling in 
his nose, produced by the dust and chaff of the 
tow. He had swallowed rapidly, held his nose 
tightly, and tried various other ways whereby 
he might prevent that fatal sneeze, but all his 
efforts were of no avail, and at last out it came, a 
sonorous, hearty at-chewl The Indians paused, 
and then proceeded to examine the spot from 
whence came the noise, and, the- next minute, 
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two trembling children lay in full view of the 
savages. 

One, twisting his brawny hand in Persis's yel- 
low curls, raised his horrible hatchet as if to 
cleave her brain, but at that instant the clock, 
which Paul had regulated, began to strike, and 
at the expiration of the twelfth stroke, played a 
tune, as was its custom. 

The Indians stared in amazement. Their 
ignorant minds imagined some mysterious agency 
at work. 

" This is the Great Spirit," quoth one ; " he not 
mean me to kill papoose. Little pale-faces go 
with us to Canada. Ugh I " 

And ere fifteen minutes had elapsed, Persis, 
mounted on black Thunder, which the Indians 
had seized as a most valuable prize, was making 
her way through the leafy labyrinths of the forest. 
One savage sat beside her on the horse ; the other, 
holding Paul by the hand, trudged on behind. 

That was a strange journey for those two fright- 
ened children. By day they travelled, subsisting 
on roots, berries, and game ; by night they slept, 
bound between their captors. Hemlock boughs 
were both pillows and blankets. 

13 
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Poor, little hearts ; how they asked with long- 
ing for the dear ones at the fort. 

Mile after mile the distance was lengthened be- 
tween them. Would they ever see those fond, 
familiar faces again ? Would they ever again feel 
the tender caresses, and enjoy the blessed home 
comforts ? 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TIIE BATTLE OF ORISKANY. 

IJ^^HE more hasto the less speed," is often 
a true saying, and the soldiers who 
were so eager to start from Fort Day- 
ton, made slow progress, for the path through 
the forest was rude and obstructed. When they 
had passed six miles beyond old Fort Schuyler 
(now Utica), Gen. Herkimer forwarded two or 
three men to apprise Col. Gansevoort, the com- 
m nder of the besieged fort, of his presence, and 
to arrange plans for co-operation. 

This was no easy task, as the forest was full of 
hostile Indians on the alert to prevent any com- 
munications between the besieged and the res- 
cuers, but a kind Providence protected the mes- 
sengers and they obtained safe entrance into the 
fort. 

Their arrival was, as had been agreed upon, 
made known to Gen Herkimer by three cannon- 
shots. 
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Gen. Herkimer^s plan was to make an attack 
on the enemy, at the same time that Col. Ganse- 
voort made a sally from the fort, but his officers, 
impatient of delay, objected to this and urged a 
speedy advance. Forgetting the respect due their 
leader, they openly accused him of cowardice. 

Human forbearance has its limits, and the gen- 
enil at last ordered a march, saymg prophetically, 
•* Those who are now so eager to fight, will bo 
the first to run at the smell of burnt powder.** 

Just as the army in haste and disorder was 
passing through a ravine about two miles west of 
Oriskany, it was surprised by a volley of bullets 
from both front and rear, and the ears of the Pro- 
vincials were filled with the din of battle, the 
groans of their dying comrades, and the blood- 
curdling yells of the Indians ! 

The patriots were caught in an ambuscade 
planned by Brant, and, surprised, terror-stricken, 
and dismayed, they floundered about in the 
morass at the bottom of the ravine, not know- 
ing which way to turn nor on what side were the 
fiends, who, with unerring aim, poured in their 
midst a shower of leaden hail. 

Brave Herkimer now disproved the slanders 
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that had been heaped upon him. His clear, ring- 
ing voice restored the fainting spirits of his sol- 
diers and made them determined to sell their 
lives dearly. They formed in circles, and with 
steady aim returned shot after shot. 

Another new course of tactics also greatly dis- 
comfited their opponents. It had been the habit 
of the Indians, whenever they saw a musket fired 
from behind a tree, to immediately rush forward 
and shoot the marksman ere he could reload. But 
now this was avoided by putting two men behind 
a tree, the one reserving his fire until the expected 
Indian appeared, when the latter was immediately 
shot. 

One discouraging event occurred : Gen. Herki- 
mer received a severe wound in his leg. But, 
brave to the very last, he sat down with his back 
leaning against a tree, and with his wounded 
limb rudely bandaged, lying on the grass, coolly 
smoked his pipe and gave orders to his men. 
The bullets flew thick and fast about him, but no 
entreaties could induce him to be removed, for he 
believed, and believed truly, that his presence 
cheered and moved his soldiers to greater exer- 
tions. 
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And thus Iho scene of butchery went on. In 
and out among the green corridors of the forest 
rang the shouts of the soldiers, the clashing of 
steel, the roaring of guns, the moans of the dying, 
and the demoniacal yells of the savages. 

A battle of the elements interrupted this 
strife of mortals. Clouds gathered in the sky, 
and the lightnmg's keen lance pierced through 
the dark folds. A wind swept by, moving the 
green banners of the trees. The thunder pealed 
forth its solemn accompaniment, drowning the 
cries of living and dying. Then the rain came 
down, cooling fevered brows, and falling like a 
benediction on the white, upturned faces of the 
dead. 

The hope of life and liberty nerves many an 
arm to do deeds of valor undreamed of, and the 
undisciplined Palatine farmers had fought with a 
fury that the Indians, who had been somewhat 
unstrung by imbibing too much rum, were dis- 
mayed at the stubborn resistance, and finally 
raised the retreating cry of ^ Oonahy oonahl^' and 
fled, leaving the Provincials weak, wounded, but 
triumphant, — the masters of the blood-bought 
battle-field. 
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In the mean time all at Fort Schuyler were in 
great suspense. 

" What think you, friend Velde," said Col. 
Willet ; " does it not seem wrong to idle here 
while our friends and neighbors are being butch- 
ered?" 

" It is true that our numbers are small, and we 
dare not venture much, but why not make a sally? 
A scout, who has just come in, tells me that Sir 
John Johnson is resting a short distance from 
here. He was too lazy or otherwise disinclined 
to go forth and fight with Brant and his red 
devils, but lingers in camp wiih a few follow- 
ers." 

" I see ; you think it would be a good plan to 
go and stir him up a little. We may be able to 
do considerable damage to the camp. The men 
are willing, — nay, eager. I '11 speak to Col. 
Gansevoort." 

The result was, that ere Sir John was aware, 
he was attacked by Col. Willet and two hundred 
and fifty men. The baronet, who was making his 
toilet, fled en deshabille^ and his retainers scam- 
pered after him. The guards of the camp also 
fled, and Willet and his men carried awav 
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^ twonty-ono wagon-loads of clothing, camp 
equipage, cooking utensils, blankets, stores, etc., 
together with the private property of the British 
oflSccrs, such as papers, plans, journals, five Brit- 
ish flags, and Sir John's coat." 

Thus amply rewarded for their brave sally. 
Col. Willet and his men returned to their strong- 
hold. 

St. Leger was not cast down by his ill-success 
at the battle of Oriskany ; but, knowing that the 
Provincials were in no condition to follow up the 
advantage they had gained and were disheartened 
at having their leader slain, — for the wound of 
brave Herkimer proved fatal, — he still relied upon 
his own superior numbers and the weakness of the 
fort. He peremptorily demanded the capitulation 
of the latter, threatening vengeance, not only on 
the garrison but throughout the whole valley, 
should he be refused. 

But Gansevoort pluckily rejected all offers and 
settled down to stubborn resistance. The garri- 
son knew that a cruel fate threatened them. 
Their provisions and ammunitions were being ex- 
hausted, and only weak walls were between them 
and the fiends outside. 
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" O Lord of hosts, help us ! '* prayed Master 
Velde, as he paced up and down his beat, looking 
with pleading eyes up toward the purple heavens, 
where the harvest moon hung like a golden ball, — 
" O Lord of hosts, help us ! " 
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CHAPTER XX. 



TWO GOOD FRIENDS. 




jAUL, do you believe in ghostsf^ Persis 
whispered, as the two children stooped 
to slake their thirst beside a little for- 
est stream. 

One of their savage captors was holding Thun- 
der by the bridle that the horse might also drink ; 
the other had stretched himself lazily upon the 
grass. 

"Ghosts !" Paul repeated in the same low tone. 
•*No, of course not! Why did you ask?" 

" Then I am greatly puzzled ! I have fancied 
that some person, or indeed two persons, have 
been following us for the last mile. I surely saw 
a head peep out from a sumach-bush only a short 
time ago, and I could have almost sworn that a 
voice whispered my name 1 " 

"Did you see the face?" Paul asked, much 
interested. 
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"'Only for an instant. It looked just like 
Andreas! I verily believe the dear old man is 
dead, and that it was his spirit I saw." 

" Nonsense I But you said you saw two 
persons." 

" Yes. The other looked like an Indian." 

" Well, let us keep our eyes and ears open. 
Who knows but some one wants to help us. 
I think—" 

** Come," interrupted one of the Indians, — 
'* come, little squaw, mount pony ; we must go." 
And in a few minutes the little party had resumed 
its way through the forest. 

As the distance increased between them and 
Fort Dayton, and the danger of pursuit was 
thereby lessened, the Indians relaxed their vigil- 
ance in guarding the children. The thongs which 
had bound the latter were untied, and they were 
allowed to walk about, but never out of sight. 

When night came a fire was built, and one of 
the Indians proceeded to broil some fish which he 
had caught in a neighboring stream. Paul was 
ordered to gather plenty of dry brushwood, for, 
in order to drive away wild animals, it was neces- 
sary to keep a fire all night. 
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Persis gathered a pile of dry leaves for a bed, 
and, sitting down upon it, began to arrange some 
flowers which she had gathered during the day. 

As she sat there, what was her surprise when a 
sjprif] of golden-rod was hastily thrown in her lap 
by some invisible hand ! She glanced about her. 

The Indians and Paul were busy at work. 
Who could have thrown the flowers ? She took 
them up and found a small, smooth piece of bh'ch- 
bark tied to the stem ! 

There were words written on it : — 

"Watch, and we will save you! 

*' Andreas and Beavertaii.." 

Persis quietly tore the birch-bark into little bits, 
and then, when an opportunity occurred, informed 
Paul of what had happened. 

"Hurrah! that's good! And now we must 
keep our eyes open ! " he whispered gleefully. 

" Ay, and our limbs ready for flight ! " said the 
little maid gravely. " If the Indians find that we 
are to be taken away, they will probably kill us 
for our scalps ! " 

After supper, the children, as was their custom, 
lay down between the two savages. What sus- 
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pense ! Although they pretended to be asleep, 
their eyes flew open at the first snore from their 
captors. 

^' Shall we get up? " Persis whispered. 

"No, lie still! Our friends will manage it. 
We may overturn their plan if we make any 
movement of our own ! " 

It was dreary waiting! The firelight glowed 
like a red eye in the forest. Wild beasts, draw- 
ing near, went back to their dens howling with 
chagrin. The wind waved the hemlock boughs, 
and nervous little Persis imagined half a dozen 
times that it was a figure instead of a tree. At 
last the eyes of the children began to droop. 
Sleepy nature asserted itself! 

Just then, two dark forms stole out from 
among the shadows; one was a tall, stalwart 
Indian, the other was the short but sturdy figure 
of Andreas Stein. With the red firelight falling 
upon it, the face of the latter was haggard and 
worn, his hair and beard were unkempt, his 
clothing ragged and soiled. His countenance 
glowed with a tender smile when he beheld the 
innocent faces of the sleeping children ; but as he 
turned and gazed on the brutal countenances of 
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their captors, the smile changed to an expression 
of stem determination. 

With one whispered word, he and Beavertail 
— for it was the faithful old Indian — took their 
respective i)ositions, one l)ehind each savage. 

Paul and Persis, not yet in deep slumber, and 
now aroused l)y the slight rustling, beheld two 
shining tomahawks swing high in the air, and 
then fall with a tremendous thud, cleaving the 
brains of their captors. A deep groan, — a con- 
vulsive shudder, — then all was over. 

Little Persis involuntarily put forth her hand 
and laid it on the brow of the Indian nearest her. 
Something warm and wet trickled down upon it. 
Sick with horror, she held her hand to where the 
firelight shone upon it. Her fingers were red 
with bloodi She shuddered, and sprang into old 
Andreas's arms sobbing, — 

" Andreas, dear Andreas ; I am so glad to see 
you ! But oh, oh ! was it really necessary to kill 
them?" 

"Yes, little one, yes," he replied, striving to 
soothe her agitation; "your life and safety are 
dearer to me than a thousand redskins ; had they 
lived they would have had more scalps dangling 
from their belts than they have now." 
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** Ay," said Paul gravely ; ** and pernaps Per- 
sis's and mine among the number. I have n't told 
her of it before ; but this very morning I heard 
these two redskins talking about us, debating the 
question whether they had n't better kill us, as 
they could then get along so much quicker on 
their journey. How fortunate that you rescued 
us from so terrible a fate. But Andreas, tell us 
about yourself, — how you came here, and all 
about it. And you, too, Beavertail, I am wild 
to hear your adventures." 

" Patience, my lad, patience ! we must first get 
away from this place, for Persis, I see, is pale 
and faint from looking at these two dead reptiles. 
Come, get on the horse, my little ones, and we 
will jog along until we find another camping 
place." 

As they pushed their way through the tangled 
forest, old Andreas proceeded to relate his adven- 
tures of the past few weeks. 

" As you doubtless suspected, the Indians took 
me prisoner up on the hill back of our house. 
My captors were on their return march, and took 
me with them. I shudder when I think of the 
hardships I endured on the journey, for the 
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Indians seemed to take a delight in subjecting 
me to every sort of annoyance. 

''Late one afternoon we came to a deserted 
log-hut about ten or twelve miles this side of 
Oswego. Here it was decided to remain for the 
night. After partaking of a scanty supper, we all 
lay down, and I, pretending to be asleep, list- 
ened to the conversation going on between my 
captors. 

*' I gleaned the information that they were dis- 
satisfied with their trip, having taken but few 
scalps, and me their only prisoner. Disliking to 
appear in the British camp with so poor a booty, 
they determined to have a pow-wow in the morn- 
ing, kill me, then return to prey a second time on 
the defenceless inhabitants of the German Flats. 

" The thought of my probable fate in the morn- 
ing aroused in me a desire to make one desperate 
attempt at escape, and, when all were asleep, I 
raised my head, and, leaning over, strove to get 
the knife out of the belt of the Indian nearest me, 
but with no success. Just then, my hand, feeling 
around on the floor, touched a small piece of glass, 
— a broken window-pane. Eagerly I gi*asped it, 
and slowly and painfully worked it across the cord 
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binding my arms together. At last I severed it, 
and also the one binding my ankles. I was free! 
Were any of the savages awakened by the slight 
noise I had made ? 1 prayed that they were not. 
Great drops of sweat stood on my brow. As 
quietly as possible, I drew up my stiffened hmbs 
and crept to the door. 

"In spite of my efforts at making no noise, the 
door-latch rattled a little, enough to arouse one of 
the Indians, who immediately awoke the others. 
Seeing that my only hope of safety lay in my 
speed, I bounded away as fast as my limbs could 
carry me. I had about twenty rods to run across 
a cleared space, ere I could reach the shelter of 
the forest, and, casting one rapid glance behind, I 
saw that the three Indians were in full pursuit. 
They raised their guns. The light of the moon 
enabled them to take good aim. I expected to 
feel a shot stinging in my body, but just then a 
merciful Providence caused me to catch my foot 
in a tangled vine, and I fell headlong upon the 
ground, the volley of bullets rattling over me. 

" Crawling on my hands and feet, I entered the 
shades of the forest, and hid myself inside a huge 
hollow log. 

13 
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** The Indians soon came up, and walked about, 
looking up at the trees, peering among the 
bushes, and declaring in tones of wrath and sur- 
prise that an evil spirit had surely helped me get 
away. 

'* When morning came they made a second 
search, but with no better success, and at last I 
had the satisfaction of seeing them shoulder their 
guns and stalk away. For several hours I re- 
mained in the log, and then, crawling out, stiff, 
tired, cold, and hungry, strove to retrace my 
steps homeward But somehow I felt sick and 
dizzy-headed, and had I not fallen in with Beaver- 
tail, I would have perished. He took me to the 
camp of his faithful Oneidas, where I lay a long 
time, ill with a slow fever. When I recovered 
sufficiently to be able to travel, Beavertail and I 
started for the Flats. On our way we chanced to 
spy you and your captors, and I at once deter- 
mined to rescue you or die in the attempt. 
Beavertail was also of the same mind." 

" Beavertail never forgot Madam Velde's kind- 
ness to him, nor how little . pale-face saved his 
dinner for poor Indian I " said the savage with a 
smile 
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Hardly had the words left his lips ere mingled 
yells smote upon the air, a score of dusky forms 
seemed to spring up as it were from the very 
ground and surrounded the little party. 

A gun was placed at Andreas's breast, a toma- 
hawk was brandished over BeavertaiPs head, and 
Persis and Paul were held in an iron grasp. 

" You kill our brothers — * Little Panther ' and 
* Ked Scar * — eh ! " said an Indian, doubtless 
referring to the slain captors of the two children. 
" Ugh ! then we kill you ! " 

"Stop! not now, not now, Eagle Plume/** 
said a commanding voice, as the white leader of 
the party, a tall, fine-looking man, wearing the 
uniform of a British officer, rode up. " We must 
not kill them now. Let us hasten with them to 
St. Leger's camp. We may make them tell us 
something about what is taking place down in the 
valley. Forward, march t " 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

DEALING WITH A TRAITOR. 

H, sir, spare his life! Tis his mother 
who implores you ; my boy is not so 
bad at heart. It is only his wife and 
his wife's folks who have led him astray. It 
was not our doings ; we have been faithful to our 
country. My boy is the only one of our family 
who has proven untrue ; and, sir, although per- 
haps I ought not to say it, being his mother, I 
do not think my son was ever as bright as other 
children ; he was always dull at his books and dull 
at everything I Oh, sir, pray have mercy on my 
poor, weak-minded, misguided child." 

It was Han Yost's mother who pleaded thus ; 
a slender, little woman, whose wan, white face 
was stained with tears and seamed with lines of 
sorrow and shame. 

The person she addressed was a man wearing 
the bright blue and buff uniform of a Continental 
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officer. He had a hard, stem face, upon which 
rested no expression of pity for the anguish of 
the wretched old woman. 

Benedict Ampld, for it was he, was never pos- 
sessed of a very tender heart, and neither the 
impassioned pleadings of the mother, nor the 
earnest entreaties of Han Yost's brother, who 
was also present, iavailed anything with him. 

Han Yost was a traitor I On the previous 
evening he had been proven as such. A party of 
tories had met at the house of one Schumacher 
to meet young Walter Butler, who had been se- 
cretly sent down the valley to distribute copies 
of Sir John Johnson's last appeal to the loyalists 
of the Mohawk settlements. 

While this secret meeting was being held, Con- 
tinental soldiers surrounded the house and took 
all its inmates prisoners. Young Butler was sent 
to Albany, there to receive his punishment, and 
the rest of the prisoners were tried and sentenced 
to be hanged. Han Yost was among the number. 

Long ere this the culprit would have suffered 
the penalty of his treachery, but Arnold was 
questioning within himself whether he could not 
put the Dutch deserter to a more practical use 
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than killing him. Pondering this problem, he 
paced a few rods up and down, now giving a 
shorty petulant answer to the pleading mother, 
now casting a keen, calculating glance at Han 
Yost, who, stupid, stolid, and ugly as ever, stood 
tightly bound between two guards. 

Suddenly Arnold paused in his rapid walk, 
and turning to the prisoner, said, — 

" Han Yost I what is the punishment due a 
traitor and deserter?" 

^^ Death I " was the sullen reply, while the mother 
gave a faint moan at hearing the dreaded word. 

"Yes, death," said Arnold. "And do you 
know of any reason why you should be exempt 
from this penalty, when some of your companions 
in crime have already met their just deserts ? " 

Han Yost hung his head in dogged silence and 
the General continued, — 

"Now, if 1 spare your life, will you swear to 
faithfully sei've me in anything I may command 
you to do?'' 

A gleam of hope lighted up the dull counte- 
nance of the Dutchman, and he said with consid- 
erable emphasis, — 

*' Yes, sir." 
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" Very well, I will try you ; but woe be upon 
you if you prove traitor a second time ! To guard 
against this, I shall retain your brother as a 
hostage until I have reason to be convinced of 
your sincerity. But mark my words, his life 
shall answer for yours if you prove untrue ! 
Now the matter stands just here. I am sent by 
General Schuyler to muster men and lead them 
to the aid of the garrison up at the besieged fort. 
The soldiers up there have held out heroically. 

^ The light artillery of the enemy has failed to 
do much damage to the wall of the fort. The sav- 
ages under St. Leger and Brant are beginning to 
be dissatisfied with this slow state of affairs ; a 
little wholesome fright would cause them to take 
to their heels. I would like to accomplish this 
result by stratagem, as the forces under my com- 
mand are too weak to cope with the enemy. I 
think that I may attain my ends in the way I have 
mentioned. It is for you, Han Yost, to play this 
ruse; will you do it?" 

" I will do the best I can, sir," was the reply, 
earnestly given. 

"Very well. You know what will be your 
doom and that of your brother, if you fail I But 
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now, come inside the fort and I will give you 
your directions." 

Leaving Han Yost to perform this difficult task, 
we will take our readers back to Fort Schuyler. 

Just as the rose-flushed clouds floated away 
from the eastern sky, leaving a path for the bright 
August sun, a party of twenty Indians, a British 
officer, and four prisoners emerged from the forest 
and made their way toward St. Leger's camp. 

The prisoners were, as our readers doubtless 
suspect, Andreas, Beavertail, Persis, and Paul. 

All four, with perhaps the exception of the 
brave Oneida, looked worn and haggard. 

It was bitter hard, just as they had begun to 
taste the sweets of freedom, to again fall into the 
hands of the ruthless savages ! The journey of 
the last three hours had been anything but envi- 
able, and it might have been still worse, for the 
Indians, enraged at the death of their two com- 
panions, burned for revenge, but the officer in 
command had strictly forbidden any ill-treatment 
of the captives. 

And, by the way, this officer being a humane 
man, as well as one of the characters in our 
story, deserves some little description. 
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A tall, dignified person, with a pale, proud, and 
somewhat melancholy face, clear-cut, regular fea- 
tures, keen blue eyes, and brown hair already 
tinged with white. 

When the prisoners had been first surrounded 
by the savages, and the light from a torch had 
fallen on Persia's white, frightened face, Major 
Walton was seen to start as if in surprise. 

Then an expression of pity stole over his face, 
and he stooped and lifted the little girl to a seat 
beside him, and all throughout that dismal journey 
strove to comfort and cheer her. 

Leaving the shades of the forest behind them, 
a green opening came in view, on which were scat- 
tered the white tents of the British, surmounted 
by gay-colored flags. Here and there were sol- 
diers in scarlet uniforms, and stalking in and out 
among them were the dusky forms of their allies. 

Away to the westward the dark walls of the 
besieged fort loomed up against the soft ame- 
thyst sky. 

"My father is over there," said Persis, her eyes 
full of tears. 

*'Your father? You have one, then?" said 
Major Walton kindly. 
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" Yes," hesitatingly. '* He 's not my real father, 
but I love him just the same. He is always good 
and kind to me. I verily believe that if he knew 
I were here, he would come right over for me." 

" Ah ! but that would be very imprudent on his 
part, my little maid/' said the Major gravely, and 
Persis was obliged to acknowledge that it would 
be. 

At this moment an imperious looking officer, 
mounted on a fine black horse, rode hastily up, 
exclaiming, — 

"Ah, back, are you, Major? Delighted to see 
you, I swear. We liave needed you ; too bad 
you didn't catch Willet. What a slippery eel 
he is, to be sure I How could he get out of the 
fort when we watched it so closely? I surely 
hoped that our Indians — plague take the lazy 
dogsl they're always bragging of their smart- 
ness — would catch him. Why, I dare say Col. 
Willett reached Fort Dayton before you left 
here." 

** Yes, Col. St. Leger, I have reason to believe 
he did. But my scouts and I gained some infor- 
mation." 

•^ You did?** eagerly. 
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^ Yes ; Willet has sent word to General Schuy- 
ler, begging aid, and the latter has responded by 
ordering Arnold to go to his assistance." 

"What ! that dare-devil ! " St. Leger interrupted. 

*' The very man ; and he has been very busy at 
Fort Daytra, mustering men.** 

*' Indeed ! " and St. Leger's countenance fell. 
*'Then we shall have hot work. When will they 
be upon us ? " 

•*I know not; soon, I think. My party and I 
stayed in the vicinity as long as we dared, and 
then we hurried back to tell you." 

" You took some prisoners, I see, — a boy and a 
girl. Going into the nursery business, Major?" 
jokingly. 

Major Walton smiled. 

** These two children are not my only prisoners ; 
my Indians back there have two more, you see, 
an elderly man and an Oneida." 

^ Well, well ; four scalps are better than none. 
They will help, in a small degree, to appease the 
bloodthirsty appetites of our allies, who, by the 
way," lowering his voice to a confidential whisper, 
"are beginning to grumble." 

" About what ? have n't they enough food ? " 
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"Oh, yes; but yon know they expected car- 
nivals of blood, a multitude of scalps, and plunder 
of all soils. Besieging this obstinate little fort is 
quite too tame work for them. Believe me, they 
really are discontented, and if something does n't 
turn up, I don't know what we shall do. To- 
morrow they intend holding a pow^wow for the 
purjjose of considering the advisability of a 
retreat ; but I trust it will not come to such 
a pjiss. Sir John has influence, you know, 
and perhaps if we give the redskins a little amuse- 
ment in the way of torturing your captives, they 
may agree to stick by us." 

Pcrsis, to whom the horrible meaning of these 
last words was quite intelligible, uttered a loud 
shriek, and, flinging her arms about the Major's 
neck, sobbed piteously. 

"Oh, dear, kind sir! protect us! protect us I 
Do not let us be treated so cruelly." 

Major Walton's face was full of sympathy. He 
bent and spoke a few reassuring words to the 
trembling child, and then turning to St. Leger, 
said, — 

" Will not such measures be unnecessarily 
severe? None of the captives I have taken 
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are important personages. Nor are they to be 
droaded as enemies. To doom them to a fate, 
tho horrors of which you and I know full well, 
seems entirely uncalled for." 

"Not when you consider the importance of 
appeasing those factors — our allies," said St. 
Leger, gravely ; *' we must not be over-squeamish 
about these things. War is full of cruel neces- 
sities. I, myself, would dislike to have the chil- 
dren killed, at any rate. It may be that the 
sacrifice of the Indian and the old man will be 
sufficient. I will see what can be done." 

Bo it set down to the credit of St. Leger that 
he did try to induce the savages to relinquish 
their plan of slaying the children, but it was only 
after he had exhausted all his bribes and threats 
that they finally agreed to be satisfied with the 
sacrifice of Andreas and Beavertail. 

Persis and Paul forgot all joy at their own 
escape in the thought of the torture of their two 
faithful friends. But their tears and prayers were 
all in vain. 

With fiendish grins of anticipation on their 
brutal faces, the Indians began, on the following 
morning, to hold their pow^wow. 
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Andreas and Beavertail were each bound to a 
tree, and the savages began to amuse themselves 
by throwing tomahawks at their helpless victims, 
— sometimes flinging the weapons so dangerously 
near, that a tuft from Andreas's gray locks, or a 
bit from BeavertaiPs plume, was severed ! 

Both bore this trying ordeal with a fortitude 
quite wonderful, their greatest solicitude appar- 
ently being for Paul and Persis, whose distress 
they strove to lessen by kind, reassuring words. 

Tired at last with this sport, the Indians began 
to prepare the pile on which their intended vic- 
tims wore to be burned, when suddenly a startling 
event drew away their attention. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



A HA8TT RETREAT. 




^NTO the midst .of the group of savages 
sprang a strange, wild figure, with torn 
coat, tangled hair, and frightened face, 

" Han Yost ! Can this be you ? " exclaimed St. 
Leger. " Where is Walter Butler and the other 
loyalists who went to the Flats ? " 

**Some shot, some hung. Butler is sent as a 
prisoner to Albany. I, also, was condemned to 
die, but on my way to the gallows I made one 
desperate effort at escape, struck down my guards 
and bounded away. I nearly lost my life, though, 
sir, for see here ! " pointing to two bullet-holes in 
his coat-sleeve. 

(Ah, Han Yost I you did not deem it necessary 
to tell the British that Arnold had made those 
same bullet-holes on purpose to deceive !) 

" Well, well, Han Yost, I am glad to see you ! " 
said St. Leger. ** You are smart for a Dutchman, 
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I mast confess 1 I only wish that young Butler 
and those with him had been as fortunate. But 
now that you are here, pray tell us the news. So 
General Arnold is at Fort Dayton, is he ? " 

" He is, sir.'' 

''And he is mustering forces?" uneasily. 

" Yes. The men are gathering around him in 
great numbers. Even now he may be on his way 
to attack you ! " 

A look of surprise and consternation overspread 
St. Leger's face. 

" Hist ! " he whispered, drawing Han Yost 
aside, — ** hist ! do not breathe a word of this to 
the Indians here ! They are ah^ady mutinous ! 
But tell me, what is the number of Arnold's 
forces — four or five hundred ? " 

With an impressive gesture, Han Yost pointed 
up to the leaves on the tree under which they 
stood. 

^ As well count those leaves. Col. St. Leger, as 
try to number Arnold's forces ! " 

"Well, well," the officer began moodily, "well, 
I think — " Here he was interrupted by a pro- 
longed howl ringing dismally through the camp. 

It was the Indian cry of dismay. 
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Alarmed at this new outbreak, St. Le<rer 
turned to go, but just then Major Walton rode 
hastily up, exclaiming, — 

" Bad news. Colonel ! Two Oneida Indians have 
just arrived and they state that Geneml Arnold, 
with two thousand regulars^ is in rapid march 
towards us ! I endeavored to suppress these 
startling tidings, but all in vain ; they have 
spread like wildfire, and the Indians, panic- 
stricken, are preparing to flee ! " 

Muttering a fierce imprecation, St. Leger 
mounted his horse and galloped away toward the 
crowd of excited savages. Major Walton fol- 
lowed him. Han Yost alone remained, grinning 
stupidly ; he had faithfully acted his part. The 
two Oneidas, who were also in the plot, had done 
theirs well ; the whole ruse was successful, and 
now nothing remained for the three to do but to 
take to their heels, which they accordingly did. 

Col. St. Leger and Major Walton found Sir 
John in the midst of the savages, arguing, en- 
treating, and even weeping, but all in vain ; 
neither his tears and entreaties, nor the threats and 
commands of St. Leger, availed anything. The 
unstable redskins, tired of besieging the fort, 

14 
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were gliul to seize this excuse for ininiediate de- 
camping. Their fliglit was hastened still more, 
for just at this instant there rang out from the 
edge of the adjacent forest the warning cry of — 

" They come ! they come ! Arnold and. his men 
arc coming ! '* 

Rushing, scuffling, wrestling, pell-mell, helter 
skelter fled the savages, and with them the white 
comniMuders, at last as badly frightened as their 
copper-colored allies. 

During the tumult, Beavertail had, by great 
exertions, loosened the bonds confining him, and 
taking Paul by the hand, had crept softly away 
through the long grass, making his way toward 
the fort. 

Old Andreas tried the same experiment, taking 
little Persis with him ; but unfortunately he was 
discovered. 

In the midst of the confusion. Major Walton 
heard a childish voice shriek out in terrible fright, 
and turning quickly, he beheld Persis in the 
grasp of a huge Indian, who had just raised his 
tomahawk above her head. Major Walton seized 
the uplifted arm, and in a voice of thunder com- 
manded the savage to desist. 
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" Ugh ! Me get all the scalps me can ! " was 
the sullen excuse, as the Indian slunk away. 

And to tell the truth, he had had pretty good 
success already, for old Andreas lay stretched 
upon the ground, his head bare and bleeding where 
the crown of his hair had been. 

Little Persis lay pale and motionless, one white 
shoulder stained with blood, and Major Walton's 
heart thrilled with hoiTor at the thought that 
perhaps she had received a fatal wound. 

Hastily raising her in his arms, he was relieved 
to find that the marks were only the imprints of 
the savage's bloody fingers. 

But as he bent down to fold her little kerchief, 
the buttons on his cuff caught in a slender gold 
chain about the child's neck. He started. A 
flush of surprise stole over his face. Without 
hesitating, he drew out the ch«'un, to which was 
attached a locket contiiining a small miniature. 
He opened it, revealing the face of a young and 
lovely woman. 

Wave upon wave of mingled emotions over- 
spread the Majors face, — bewilderment, amaze- 
ment, wondrous joy, — and he clasped Persis in 
his arms, exclaiming with passionate tenderness, — 
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•* My daughter I Oh, dear God ! she is my ovm 
little child I '' 

His caresses and exclamations restored Persis to 
a state of consciousness. For an instant her eyes 
were full of wild alarm ; then seeing who held her, 
her face became more composed, and she put up 
her little hand confidingly and patted the Major's 
cheek, saying faintly, — 

"Dear Major Walton, you will protect me, 
won't you?" 

"Indeed I will, darling ! Are you not my own, 

— my very own child ? Ever since I saw you 
and heard your name, I felt conscious of some 
attraction drawing me to you. Then the chain, — 
tell me, little one, how came you by that chain and 
locket that you wear about your neck?" 

"It was on my nreck when I came to the 
Veldes," said Persis, in surprise ; and she pro- 
ceeded to tell about the mysterious manner in 
which she had come to the Veldes. 

Major Walton listened in rapt attention, rejoi- 
cing to find that everything tended toward proving 
the child as his own. 

" And now," said Persis, when she had finished, 

— " now, pray tell me why you think I am your 
child I '' 
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** Because — " Here a loud rattle of musketry 
interrupted the speaker. The sound did not 
come from the British and Indians, for they were 
already out of sight, but from a body of mounted 
men coming from the fort. 

Major Walton started up. 

" The enemy ! " he exclaimed ; " I shall be cap- 
tured." 

'* Don't be afraid ; they will not harm you, they 
are my friends. Why, there 's father, — good 
Master Yelde, I suppose I must call him now. 
But oh, dear! what do they mean? They are 
aiming this way ! Can it be that they are trying 
to shoot you ? Down ! down ! " 

But Persia's warning came too late. For the 
soldiers, thinking that the British officer was 
endeavoring to carry the little girl away as pris- ^ 
oner, had shot at him, and with fatal result. 

Major Walton sank to the ground, a red tide 
of blood gushing from his arm. 

" Persis, my little girl,"** cried Master Velde, 
hastily riding up; ''how glad I am to see you. 
Paul, who has come to the fort with Beavertail, 
told me you were here, and we immediately 
started out to rescue you. Thank God, you are 
safe." 
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Persis looked up at him, moaning piteously. 
i ! *' Yes, dear Master Velde,** she exclaimed; **yes, 

^ I am safe, but oh,** pointing to the prostrate form 
of the Major, ^ oh, you Vo killed my father I My 
ovm dear fatJierr^ 



THE END. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 




THE END. 

'ADAM ELSIE VELDE had had a hard 
life, -persecuted in her youth, stricken 
in the prime of her womanhood, and now 
doubly bereaved in her old age. Ever since that 
fatal day when Paul and Persis had so mysteri- 
ously disappeared that not the most careful search 
and diligent inquiries had revealed anything con- 
cerning them, she had been a changed woman. 

Her face lost its round contour and soft rose- 
tints, and grew wan and pale. Her eyes became 
dull and misty with tears, her hair turned whiter, 
and the form once so gracefully erect became 
bent and trembling. 

The kind-hearted, sympathizing women at Fort 
Kouari — for Fritz and his grandmother had re- 
turned thither —strove to restore her to health 
and strength ; but, although she gratefully partook 
of all their simple decoctions of roots and herbs, 
she seemed to grow no better. 
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Night after night she lay with aching head and 
heart, her eyes refusing to close, save for a few 
fitful moments of sleep. 

Day after day she would sit with her hands 
folded listlessly, gazing longingly up and down 
the road as if hoping that some one she wanted to 
see might come ! 

For one thing she thanked God daily. Fritz 1 
What would she have done without him ? 

Murmuring not at his confinement, he con- 
stantly stayed by her, ever kind, patient, gentle, 
and comforting. 

Eagerly lie questioned this or that new-comer 
at .the fort, but not a word could he hear from 
Andreas, Paul, or Persis 1 The success of Han 
Yost's rvse had not yet been made known, and 
Fritz often shuddered as he thought of the be- 
sieged up in Fort Schuyler. How relieved he 
would have been, as well as many others, had he 
known that St. Leger's army — a wild, disordered, 
ungovernable mass — was fleeing through the 
tangled northern forests I 

One September afternoon, Madam Velde sat 
under the shade of a wide-spreading tree in the 
yard surrounding the fort. She had been very 
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feeble and low-spirited that day, and Fritz had 
urged her to come out, rightly judgiug that the 
balmy air and - mellow sunshine would do her 
good. 

Overhead smiled the blue sky, and through the 
green boughs of the trees sifted down the golden 
sunshine. On the hills, the wild grapes grew 
round and purple. In the orchard the apples 
blushed red, and in the fields the com waved its 
brown, silken tassels and inistled its faded green 
garments, through whose tattered folds the yellow 
kernels peeped out. 

Here and there rang out the voices of the 
farmers, hard at work. Outside the stockade, a 
soldier or two paced leisurely up and down. 
Inside the fort were heard the drowsy hum of 
spinning-wheels, the clear trickle of childish 
laughter, or the high-pitched, cheery chatter of the 
busy Dutch fraus. 

Nature, although it does not always cure, often 
gives a balm to many wounds, and sitting in the 
mellow sunshine did benefit Madam Velde. She 
felt a tide of peace and sweet restfulness steal into 
her heart, — the poor, aching heart that had so 
long been torn with giief and despair. 
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Her earthly life had been soiTowful, yet heaven 
remained ! She was cast down, but not destroyed. 

•* Lord," she munnued, folding her aged hands, 
— *'Lord, why should I repine because thou hast 
taken away my loved ones? Was it not thy 
will ! Forgive my rebellious spirit ! Let mo 
trust thee more ! Help me to lay aside this feel- 
ing of black despair, and to live out the remnant 
of my days in holy peace and cheerfulness. Let 
me be content with the assurance that I shall 
meet my precious ones in the better and brighter 
world ! " 

Ah, dear Madam Velde ! even before you reach 
the heavenly shore, you shall be permitted to look 
upon the faces of those so dear to you 1 

Fritz tossed aside his book, and, stretching him- 
self upon the grass, gazed up and down the road. 

Suddenly he started; then rose to a sitting 
position, and finally sprang to his feet. 

The expression of surprise on his face changed 
to one of intense joy. 

"What is it, my boy?" said his grandmother. 
*'What do you see? Some one coming? My 
eyes have failed me lately, and now I can distin- 
guish nothing but a cloud of dust and two or three 
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rapidly moving figures. Surely Indians cannot be 
coming, or you would not look so jubilant ! 
Tell me, quick ! What do you see ? " 

**Dear grandmother," Fritz replied,' his voice 
trembling ; ^ are you strong enough to bear good 
news, — real good news, — the very best netvs? " 

*' Ay ! ay ! speak ! " 

"Then look again ! Can you not see that tall, 
stalwart man nding ahead? Is it not your son, 
my father? On the saddle with him sits Paul. 
Back of him, riding with a stranger, is our own 
dear little Persis ! Oh, and will wonders never 
cease ! There, too, are faithful Andreas and Bea- 
vertail ! " 

Madam Velde raised her hands toward heaven, 
exclaiming, " Lord ! Lord ! how shall I repay 
thee for the great mercy which thou hast vouch- 
safed unto me? Blessed, yea, thrice blessed, be 
thy holy name ! " 

Over the bridge thundered the horses' hoofs, 
and the next instant Madam Velde was clasped 
in her son's arms, while Paul and Persis clung to 
her, showering kisses and caresses upon her. 

Beavertail and Andreas, the latter pale and 
thin, with a handkerchief tied about his wounded 
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head, stood smiling with joy at this happy re- 
union. 

With many acclamations, the women flocked 
out of the fort, and the men hurried in from the 
fields. And what a Babel ensued ! What a vol- 
ley of eager questions ! How quickly devoured 
were the answers ! I low pleased were the faces 
at the story of Han Yost's stratagem and its suc- 
cess ! What a laugh went up at the description 
of St. Leger's hasty retreat 1 

But even while this interesting conversation 
was going on, many were the curious glances be- 
stowed on the tall, pale, dignified stranger, who, 
dressed in the hated uniform of a British officer, 
stood with one arm encircling Persis's little figure 
and the other bound up In a sling. 

And great was the surprise, when the little girl, 
taking this same stranger by the hand, led him up 
to Madam Velde, saying in a pretty, graceful 
way, — 

"Pray let me introduce my own dear father, 
Major Francis Walton!" and then proceeded to 
relate the story of how she had met him. 

When the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
and after the whole party had entered the fort 
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and partaken of refreshment, the Major told his 
part of the story. 

"Several years ago," he began, "my young 
wife and I were living in a little seaside village in 
the southern part of England. A happier or 
more congenial couple never existed ! Although 
not extremely wealthy, we had enough to gratify 
all our wants and to live in ease and comfort. 

"One child came to bless us, — a wee, golden- 
haired lassie, — the cherished sunbeam of our 
home ! 

" When our little one was but two or three weeks 
old, we engaged a nurse-girl, — a young woman 
who came to us highly recommended by one of 
the best families. For nearly three years, Bar- 
bara, or * Babby,' as our baby called her, lived 
with us and we had grown to repose perfect con- 
fidence in her ; but at the ulose of the third year 
our regard for our trusty servant was mingled 
with great pity. 

" A young soldier, quartered in the vicinity, had 
paid her considerable attention, and she, being of 
a warm, passionate temperament, had conceived 
a violent love for him. Whether he really fan- 
cied her or was only trifling, I do not know. 
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Anyhow, when his regiment was ordered away, 
he left her without one word of farewell, 

" She seemed a changed creature I Instead of 
a gay, laughing maiden, ever merrily chatting 
and singing, she grew pale, thin, hollow-eyed, 
gloomy, and silent. 

*'Yet she was always affectionate towards my 
wife and child, and respectful towards me. We 
patiently bore with her, hoping that time would 
wear away the edge of hei grief and disappoint- 
ment. We never suspected, until alas ! too late, 
that trouble had shattered her reason I 

"Again and again she wrote to America, whither 
her lover had been sent, but no reply ever 
came. 

"One afternoon, when my wife and I returned 
from visiting a neig^ibor, we found that Barbara 
and the baby had gone for a walk down to the 
beach. So said the cook, and she added, — 

" ' Barbara said there was a letter for you lying 
upon your dressing-table, sir.' 

" With a gloomy foreshadowing of trouble, my 
wife and I went up stairs. We found the let- 
ter and read it. ' How well I remember every 
word! 
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" * Kind Master Walton and Dear Missis: I am 
BO tired of waiting! I must see John I I must find John! 
The sea keeps whispering that it will tell me where he 
is, and take me to him; so I am going, I can't trust 
baby with cook, — you told me to never let her have 
charge of the child, — so I shall take the little one with 
me. We won't be gone long. Don't worry.* 



^ Imagine our feelings if you can ! We ran 
down to the beach ; our little pleasure boat was 
gone. On the yellow sands lay a red ribbon that 
had fallen from Barbara's black tresses, and near 
it was a dainty, blue sock dropped from our 
baby's dimpled foot. 

^ Night was coming on and a storm arising, but 
all the villagers gladly offered to assist us, and, 
getting into boats, we rowed up and down the 
bay and even beyond the harbor bar out among 
the rough billows, but no trace of the missing 
ones could we see ! 

^^ Both drowned^ that was the verdict ; the poor 
maniac and our blessed baby ! And although for 
weeks afterwards we examined the shores twice 
and thrice daily, no pitying wave brought back the 
dead bodies that we might have the melancholy 
pleasure of giving them a decent burial. 
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** Grief killed my poor wife, and six months 
later I found myself alone in the world. The 
war between America and Great Britain breaking 
out, T enlisted in the army of the latter comitry, 
without one thought of the right or wrong of the 
cause I had espoused, but only hoping to still the 
aching of my heart by rushing madly into the 
strife, almost hoping that a bullet or a sword- 
thrust would put an end to my unhappy exist- 
ence ! But truly an all-ruling Providence watches 
over us, or I would not have met my child 
again ! " 

"But what makes you think Persis is your 
child ? " Fritz asked bluntly. 

" Because from the very first I was startled at 
the striking resemblance she bore my dead wife. 
Then her name, the odd name of PersiSy was what 
our own little one had been christened. Finally, 
when I saw the chain and locket about her neck, 
I at once recognized it as a trinket Ixjlonging to 
my wife, and in response to my eager questions, 
Persis told me the strange story of how sho had 
been brought to you." 

*' And the woman who came up the river and 
died in the Indians' hut must have been your 
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unfortunate servant, Barbara," said Madam Velde, 
when she had somewhat recovered from her sur- 
prise at this strange revelation. 

" Undoubtedly. In her mad desire of seeking 
her lover, she had probably gotten into our httle 
pleasure boat, rowed out of the harbor, and been 
picked up by some passing vessel, — one bound 
for America, perhaps. Once here, she must have 
continued her search for her recreant lover, been 
taken ill on the journey, and died in the manner 
you describe. And now, dear Madam Velde, how 
can I ever repay you for what you have done, 
— for the care and kindness bestowed on my 
child? 

•* Deep and lasting is my gratitude. Great is my 
pleasure, too, for I find her no coarse, uncouth 
damsel, but as sweet and well-bred a child as 
ever gladdened a father's heart. Again I ask, 
how may I try to repay this great debt ?*** 

Madam Velde's voice trembled as she replied : 
**Oh, sir, we ask no return for that which we 
have done. It has been a labor of love. Only I 
pray you remember that Persis has been with us 
so long that she is as dear to us as a child of our 
own blood. I am getting old ; my heart is bound 
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up in this littlo one. Will it be demanding too 
much, if I beg, since her mother is dead, that you 
let Persis remain where my eyes can sometimes 
sec her ? " 

*'I would not 1)0 so cruel as to deprive you of 
her presence, dear lady. True, she is my child ; 
but yet I feel that you have a better right to her 
than I. My plan is this, and I have already 
stated it to my good friend Master Velde, and he 
is satisfied with it. I have no ties binding me to 
England. Nothing there is dear to me, unless it 
be my wife's grave. I am now here, wounded, 
as you see, and for my own convenience and 
pleasure I choose to consider myself a prisoner of 
the Americans. Consequently I must be excused 
from again joining my regiment. When this war 
is ended, I will buy land and settle down as 
your nearest neighbor. I like America ; I think 
it is a country having a magnificent future. I 
feel ceitain that I shall be perfectly contented 
here.'^ 

" Dear father, how glad I am that you will 
remain here," Persis cried, her eyes shining with 
pleasure. " All the way from Fort Schuyler to 
this place I have been trembling at the thought of 
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deciding between you and my good friends. Now 
thiit we are all to be together, I feel as light- 
heailed as a bird." 

And so it came about that when the war was 
ended, two beautiful homes were erected on the 
wooded slopes rising from the river. 

Here Master Velde and Major Walton talked, 
read, planned, and worked together, the closest 
and best of friends. 

In the Walton household were Jerry Pellinger 
and his daughter, — the former jolly and shrewd 
as ever, the manager of the farm, and the latter a 
brisk, bright maid-of-all-work. 

In the Velde domicile, Susanna, plump and 
matronly, reigned supreme both over the culinary 
department and the hearts of her faithful Nicholas 
and their flaxen-haired, roly-poly babies. 

Fritz, stalwart and studious, made himself a 
name in the legislative halls of the young nation. 

Paul and Persis grew strong and handsome, 
developing in both mind and body, and having 
always as their adorers faithful Andreas and Bea- 
vertail, who were ever welcome at the firesides of 
both homes. 

And Madam Velde, you ask? 
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The end of her life was like a beautiful sunset ! 
Peaceful, contented, happy, ever tenderly cared 
for, she lingered many years, — loving and be- 
loved, blessing and blessed, — and it was not until 
she had held in her arms the infant son of Paul 
and Persis, that life faded away from her, and she 
was tenderly laid to rest in the green valley of 
the winding Mohawk. 
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a petted youth to the sturdy courage and persevering fortitude of manhood, 
makes a tale of marvellous fascination." — Christian Union. 

MARCO POLO: 

HIS TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 
" The stonr of the adventurous Venetian, who six hundred years ago pene- 
trated into India and Cathay and Thibet and Abyssinia, is pleasantly and 
clearly told ; and nothing better can be put into the hands of the school boy 
or girl than this series of the records of noted travellers. The heroism dis- 
played by these men was certainly as great as that ever shown by conquering 
warrior ; and it was exercised in a far nobler cause, — the cause of knowledge 
and discovery, which has made the nineteenth century what it is." — Graphic. 

RALEGH: 

HIS EXPLOITS AND VOYAGES. 

*' This belongs to the • Young Folks' Heroes^of Ilistory ' series, and deals 

with a greater and more interesting man than any of its predecessors. With 

all the black spots on his fame, there are few more brilliant and striking 

figures in English history than the soldier, sailor, courtier, author, and ex- 

f>h)rer, Bir Walter Ralegh. Even at this distance of time, more than two 
lundred and fifty years after his head fell on the scaffold, we cannot read his 
story without emotion. It is graphically written, and is pleasant reading, 
not only for young folks, but for old folks with young hearts." — Woman^a 
Journal. 

DRAKE: 

THE SEA-LION OF DEVON. 
Drake was the foremost sea-captain of his age, the first English admiral 
to send a ship completely round the world, the hero of the magnificent 
victory which Uie English won over the Invincible Armada. Uis career was 
stirring, bold, and adventurous, from early youth to old age. 

Sold by all Booksellers^ and sent by mailf postpaidt on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publish«rs . « , . HQ^TQU. 



loig Polls' Heroes of tie Rekllioa 

By Rev. P. C. HEADLEY. 



SIX VOLUMES. ILLUSTRATED. PER VOL. mi.Wi. 



FIGHT IT OUT ON THIS LINE. The Life and Deeds 
of General U. S. Grant. 

A life of the great Union General from his boyhood, written for boys. Full 
of anecdotes and illustrations, and including his famous trip around the world. 

FACING THE ENEMY. The Life and Military Career 
of General William Tecumseh Sherman. 

The Glorious March to the Sea by the brave Sherman and his boys will never 
be forgotten. This is a graphic story of his career from boyhood. 

FIGHTING PHIL. The Life and MUitary Career of 
Lieut-Gen. Philip Henry Sheridan. 

The story of the dashing Cavalry General of the army of the United States. 
— A fighting Irishman. — Full of pluck and patriotism for his adopted country. 
The book is full of adventure. 

OLD SALAMANDER. The Life and Naval Career of 
Admiral David Glascoe Farragut. 

The Naval History of the great civil war is exceedingly interestingi and the 
life of Admiral Faftagut is rich in brave deeds and heroic example. 

THE MINER BOY AND HIS MONITOR The Car- 
eer and Achievements of John Ericsson, Engineer. 

One of the most thrilling incidents of the war was the sudden appearance of 
the Little Monitor in Hampton Roads to beat back the Merrimac. The life of the 
inventor is crowded with his wonderful inventions, and the story of his boyhood in 
the coal mines of Sweden is particularly interesting. 

OLD STARS. The Life and Military Career of Major- 
Gen. Ormsby McKnight Mitchel. 

*'01d Stars " was the pet name given the brave general by his soldiers, who 
remembered his career as an astronomer before he became a soldier. His story is 
full of stirring events and heroic deeds. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prica. 



LEB AND BHEPABD, Publishers, Boston. 



BOOKS FOR "OUR CIRLS." 

THE GIRLHOOD SERIES. 

By Popular Authors. 



AN AMERICAN GIRI. ABROAD, 

By Adeune F. Trafton. x6mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 

One of the most bright, chatty , wide-awake books of travel ever written. It abounds 
in information, is as pleasant reading as a story book, and full of the wit and sparkle of 
" An American Girl " let loose from school and ready for a frolic. 

ONIiT GIRLS. 

By Virginia F. Townsend, Author of " That Queer Girl," &c., &c. xamo, cloth, 

illustrated. $1.50. 

" It is a thrilling story, written in a fascinating style, and the plot is adroitly handled." 

It might be placed in any Sabbath School library, so pure is it in tone, and yet it is so 
free from the mawkishness and sillinrss that mar the class of books usually found there, 
that the veteran novel reader is apt to finish it at a sitting. 

THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. 

By Sophie May, Author of " Our Helen," " The Asbury Twins," &c. ismo, cloth, 

illustrated. $1.50. 

** A delightful book, original and enjoyable," says the Brownville Echo, 

"A fascinating story, unfolding, with artistic touch, the young life of one of our im- 
pulsive, sharp-witted, transparent and pure-minded girls of the nineteenth century," 
says The Contributor ^ Boston. 

SAIiliT WILLIAMS. 

The Mountain Girl. By Mrs. ISdna D. Cheney, Author of *' Patience," " Social 
Games," " The Child of the Tide," &c. ismo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 

Pure, strong, healthy, fust what might be expected from the pen of so gifted a writer 
SIS Mrs. Cheney. A very interesting picture of life among the Ne# Hampshire hills, 
enlivened by the tangle of a story of the ups and downs of every-day life in this out- 
of-the-way locality. The characters introduced are quaintly original, and the adven- 
tures are narrated with remarkable skill. 

LOTTIE EAMES. 

Or, do your best and leave the rest. By a Popular Author. x6mo, illus. $1.50. 

** A wholesome story of home life, full of lessons of self-sacrifice, but always bright 
and attractive in its varied incidents." 

RHODA THORNTON'S GIRLHOOD. 

By Mrs. Mary E. Pratt. i6mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 

A hearty and healthy story, dealing with young folks and home scenes, with sleigh- 
ing, fishing and other frolics to make things lively. 



The above six volumes are furnished in a handsome box^ for %Q.oOy or sold 
separately by all booksellers^ or sent by mail^ postpaid ^ on receipt of price by 

LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 



BOOKS FOR "OUR OIRL8." 

THE MAIDENHOOD SERIES. 

By Popular Authors. 



SEVEN DAUGHTERS. 

Bt MIm a. M. Dooclas, Author of "In Trust/' ** Stephen Dane,** "CfaradiA* 

«*;5]rdnie Adriance," " Home Nook/' " Nettr Kennud's Kingdom." 

zamoy dothi fllustmted. $1.50. 

**A chanmng romance of Girlhood," full of incident and humor. The "Serea 
Daughter! " are characters which reappear in some of Miss Douglas' later books. la 
this book they form a delightful group, hovering on the rerge of Womanhood, with 
all the little perplexities of home life and love dreams as incidentals, nudcing a fresh and 
attractive story. 

OUR HELEN. 

By SoPHiB May. zamo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 

" The stoiy is a very attractive one, as free from the sensational and impossible as 
could be desired, and at the same time full of interest, and pervaded by the same bright, 
cheery sunshine that we find in the author's eariier books, j^he is to be congratulated 
on the success of her essay in a new field of literature, to which she will be warmly wel- 
comed by those who know and admire her * Prudy Books.' " — Grm/At'e, 

THE ASBURT TWINS. 

By Sophie May, Author of ** The Doctor's Daughter," " Our Helen," &c xamo, 

cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 

" Has the ring of genuine genius, amd the sparkle of a gon of the first water. We 
read it one cloudjr wmter day, and it was as good as a Turkish bath, or a three lv*"\s' 
soak in the sunsmne." — CeSptrttown Repnblican. 

THAT QUEER GIRI.. 

By Miss Virginia F. Townsbnd, Author of " Only Girls," &c. zamo, doth, illus- 
trated. $1.50. 

Queer only in being unconventional, brave and frank, an " old-fashioned girl," and 
veiv sweet and chanmng. As indicated in the title, is a little out of die common track, 
and the wooing and the winning are as queer as the heroine. The New Haven 
Register says: " Decidedly the best work which has appeared from the pen of Miss 
Townsend." 

RUNNING TO WASTE. 

The Story of a Tomboy. By Gborgb M. Bakbr. z6mo, doth, illustrated. 

$1.50. 

" This book is one of the most entertaining we have read for a long time. It b well 
written, full of humor, and good humor, and it has not a dull or uninteresting page. 
It is lively and natural, and overflowing with the best New England character and 
traits. There is also a touch of pathos, which always accompanies humor, in the life 
and death of the tomboy's mother." — Newbury^ort Herald. 

BAIST TRAVERSi 

Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adblaidb F. Samubls, Author of " Dick and 
Daisy Stories/' " Dick Travers Abroad," &c. x6mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 

The story of Hive Hall b full of life and action, and told in the same happy 
style which made the earlier life of its heroine so attractive, and caused the Dick and 
Dttiisy books to become great favorites with the young. What was said of the younger 
books can, with equal truth, be said of Daby grown up. 



The ahove ttx hook* are furnished in a handsome box for %et.O0t or sold 
uparmtot by all booksellers ^ and sent by mail^ postpaid, on receipt of price, 

LEB AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 



LEE AND SH EPARD'S HANDBOOKS. 

HINTS AHD HELPS 

For those who Write, Print, or Read. By Benjamin Drew, Proof-reader. 

Price 50 cents. 

This is a practical work, bv a practical man who has had many years of expe- 
rience as a proof-reader, and gives the most valuable information to all who 
write, print, or read. 

HANDBOOK OF LIGHT GTMHASTICS. 

By Lucy 6. Hunt, Instructor in Gymnastics at Smith (Female) College, 
Northampton, Mass. Price 50 cents. 

PBACTICAL BOAT-SAIUNG. 

By DovGiJiS Frazar. Classic size, $z.oo. With numerous diagrams and illus- 
trations. 

A concise and simple treatise on the management of small boats and yachts, 
under all conditions with explanatory chapters on ordinary sea-manceuvres, the 
use of sails, helm, and anchor, and advice as to what is proper to be done indiffer- 
ent emergencies; supplemented by a vocabulary of nautical terms. 

HANDBOOK OF PTTNCTUATION, 

And Other Typographical Matters. For the use of printers, authors, teachers, 
and scholars. By Marshall T. Bigelow, Corrector at the University Press, 



Cambridge, Mass. x8mo. Qoth. 50 cents. 
*' I cordially recon 



recommend it to all authors, printers, and men of letters." — L 
Austin Allibone. 

" We have found it so useful that we wish to make a special commendation of 
it." — New-England Journal of Education. 

HANDBOOK OF ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED. 

By Walter K. Fobbs, with an introduction by George M. Baker. Qoth, 
50 cents. 

SHOBT STUDIES OF AMEBICAN ADTHOBS. 

By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Price 50 cents. 

HANDBOOK OF WOOD ENGBAVING. 

With Practical Instructions in the Art for persons wishing to learn without an 
Instructor. Containing a Description of Tools and Apparatus used, and Elx- 
plaining the Manner of Engraving the Various Classes of Work ; also a History 
of the Art from its Origin to the Present time. By Wiluam A, Emerson, 
Wood Engraver. New Edition. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 

THE STABS AND THE EABTH; 

Or, Thoughts upon Sj^ce, Time, and Eternity. With an Introduction by Thomas 
Hill, D.D., LL.D., late President of Harvard University. Cloth, 50 cents. 



%* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers t or sent by maU postpaid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free, 

LEE AND SHEPARD - - - - PuBUSHERS. 

47 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 



LEE AND SHEPARD'S HANDBOOKS. 



PBONOTTKCnrO HANDBOOK 

Of ihree thousand words oftei^ mispronounced, and of words as to which a choice 
of pronunciation is allowed. By Richard Soule and Loomis J. Campbell. 
Price 50 cents. 

HAKDBOOK OF ENGLISH STNONYMS. 

With an Appendix showing the correct use of prepositions, also a collection of 
foreign phrases. By Loomis J. Campbell. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

HANDBOOK OF CGNVEBSATION. 

Its Faults and its Graces. Compiled by Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 
Comprising: i. Dr. Peabody's Lecture. 2. Mr. Trench's Lecture. 3. Mr. 
Parry Gwynn's " A Word to the Wise; or. Hints on the Current Improprieties 
of Writing and Speaking." 4. Mistakes and Improprieties in Speaking and 
and Writing corrected. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

TAXIDEBMY WITHOTTT A TEACHES. 

Comprising a complete manual of instruction for preparing and preserving birds, 
animals, and fishes; with a chapter on hunting and hygiene; together with 
instructions for preserving eggs and making skeletons, and a number of valua- 
ble recipes. By Walter P. Manton, author of " Field Botany," and 
** Insects; How to Catch and How to Prepare them for the Cabinet." Illus- 
trated. 50 cents. 

INSECTS; 

How to Catch and How to Prepare them for the Cabinet. Comprising a manual 
of instruction for the field-naturalist. By Walter P. Manton. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Price 50 cents. 

FIELD BOTANY. 

A handbook for the collector. Containing instructions for gathering and preserv- 
ing plants, and the formation of a herbarium. Also complete instructions in 
leaf photography, plant printing, and the skeletonizing of leaves. By Walter 
P. Manton. Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 



■ .;-* Sold by all Booksellers and newsdealers, or sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 

LEE AND SHEPARD - - - - PUBLISHERS, 

47 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 



VriTH eo FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TRIBULATIONS OF A CHINAMAN. 




The out)' teSTB which one will shed over the tribulUloni of Ju1« Verse'a 
Oblnsman w[ll be thoie of eiccBxlvc laughter. No one but Ihis author ot uD- 
llmited orlglnaltv would have h^ the oddconcdt of l^^achln^ phUoxophy byths 

AiuBrLoan raco arodfiscribcd^nd MntrMltl with the riobeHt humor'; and while 
wo fuUow Iheao original cbarnclers, we leani u much iit China at from arerloua 
geography or hialnry. Tho twin spl riw Cralg-Fry »re pharscters IbBt biae had do 

u itlonal pcculiarilicB are'etrongly eet forth In Ihem, Ibey will become eo ftmons 
MmaBlerpleoea. when Iha book Wiiecome known, eho need not ehrink from 
tha truthful portraysl. Aa for Whang, the phlineopher, we find his leiaona of 
reform very practical, and wB recommend him to our reformers and phlloeopbers. 
Ktn-fo.uil the lovely Le-on, are chamiiag apeclmens of the Chinese, anil Ibelr 
Uvea and love BSbire are IntereaUng In the eilreine. The book trenU of too 

largo part of the ntory, andU a',etrong and Intereatlng feature, Thebook is worth 
every ono'B reading for the InetrucUon and umuaement to be derived from the 
chapters referring to Ibla wonderful Invention, In wbosu suit the moat prn mill ng 
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